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ASSTRACT 

Project Quest offers a strong approach to the problem of developing programs 
aimed at educational leadership In New Jersey, The primary goal of the project Is 
to enhance In this leadership their knowledge of child growth and development, and 
their feel for, and sensitivity to, appropriate modes of education for young 
children, as well as pervasive awareness that what happens In the education of the 
very young child has Implications throughout the educational process and In all 
the complexities of life. The thrust of the project Is to match what has been 
learned about the process of growth and development of the child, and the process 
by which children actually learn the educational processes of the schools. Where 
the educational process dros not "fit," that Is, where It Is not based on a 
developmental 1y sound model, an area for potential change Is Identified, In the 
first phase of the project, more than 50 educational leaders attended a week-long 
conference on early childhood education. The focus of the conference was on 
'*Tha Child From Three to Eight," Workshops on specific task-oriented topics and 
field trips to model programs are being held regularly. In progressive steps, the 
project staff and consultants will work srlth the participants as change agents In 

^the local communtty to bring about a closer match between the educational pr^ess. 
and the processes of growth* development* and learning In the young child, (CK) 
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PROJECT QUEST 



SpMMOiedby the 

New Jeney &iie D^Mitment of Edccethui 



At educeton. we are aU too wtfl aware of the difTereoces that ofUti exkt between 
|ood ideal for edilch ft h et9 U> give Up eeieioe^ and neanlikglbt Mthritiee which titMlite 
good ideal into effectire puyame for diBdren. Than an naiofii-oftaa vary good na> 
eooi-^y the iDdhridual edwwtor flndi ft dUfUeoft to ^lead new pathe. 

At thli point in ttane, however, ft le baeondng toenaftniiy d tfTi cn ft for the well* 
infocined educator to Ignon the growhy body of evidanoe pointfaig to the Importance of 
early diBdhood edoca^ aa a foitodatkm iut foither eti^, and for Ufe ift^. Aa the 
focus of niodertt edncatloii haa fotfled ffom laacftdv to hmiiihg; a peater enmhafti hai 
been placed on the way in which a chid leami-«id thewaytinwhkhheleanMhowto 
lenm, CT not to laam, hi school. 

This ia iwt udmown teriftoiy. Reieiidi into how chSdien grow arid devek^t and how 
they learn, has been pursued throng the years and ft condoulng apace. And model 
programs baied on chid growth and develo|mient-oo the needs of young cUUken-an 
abi^ opnathig hi many parts of ttds oovntiy and oftin countries as weB. 

In other wor^ the **g^ Iden** ft mtint However, hi the predondnioJy rural ei^it 
county regloo of Sottthim Haw latsay, tha maant of tiattdttini tha idea hito meanhigfol 
•ctMtlea bat, tttitfl vary vacantly, not baan ganaially avalaMe. 

The netdf and capabtttlm have bean ewr praaant in Sonihem Haw lecasy as well as hi 
any other area. Unfortnnetely, ovar tha yama, educatkm hi our State hae been character 
M by a dichotomy of opamtlon hnplaiited npon but not deserved by onr chSdten. 
Neoemary foods, staff md penonoal nmit now be made nvafoble for sB nieaa of New 
lanqr to develop a contenmoruy and comp i eheni ive approach to the educatloo <d al 
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young children. 

Pioject Qucit offm • sttong tpptoadi to thli ptoUem. FUndod thiou^ • tiUntifitial 
Grant ftcHn the U. S. OfRce of Educatioii under the Edttcatkm Profeitet Development 
Act (E^J>A) the project li liined at edaaUonal leaderdUp throughout the eight louth- 
em counties, u well u supporting leadership at the statewide level. 

The primary goal of the project li to enhance in thh leadenhqr theit knoadedge of 
child growth and devdopmentt*^ their feel fottand lenritiviOr to, appropriate modes of 
education for youirg at as pervasive awareness that what happmu In the 

education of the very young child has implications throiqhout the educatiofial process 
and In all of the com^xitlet of life. 

The thrust of the project Is to match what we have learned aibout the process of 
growth and development of the child, and the process by which chfldren actualy leam, to 
the educational procesaes of the achoob. Whm the educational procea does not **fit^- 
that is, where it b mm based on a dev cI opm e ntaHy sound modd-mi area for potential 
change b idmidiied. 




In the first phase of the p rqject, more than fifty edu ca ttanri kadets attended a 
weakdong oonlnnnoe on early chUdhood education in Ocean CHy, New lestey. FUrtlci- 
pMts induded dernantary echoed prliidpals,ootiittyanddbtrictsi4Miintendeota,helplni 
teachera, learning dbabllttles spedallatt, partial and pchate school adndidstmtoci, and 
r epr esen tatives from the State Pertinent of Education, B^A Title 1 and in projects, 
arid from a variety of other prpjacu and ptograma. A sttong hrterest In the project and iu 
Initial conference was expressed by invtiy other people throughout the State. 

The focus of the oonfoteuce was on **The ChDd From Three to Eight.** The momlni 
tessloiis of the first two days were spent observing difidren hi Head Start, nursery school, 
1 ^ UndMiarten aettbigL Each participant was askad to select one chid and fofiow hbn 
for the morning* nottng udiat he did and said on an bbsarvatlott form auppHad by the 
eonsuhants. It b impoitant to note that the paitidpenu were sent out to observe ekS^ 
not daratooma, teachers, or programs. 

In ote sessions, particlpanis dbcwimd what they had learned from focusing on the 
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child, and worked toieether with mUonally known consultants in the fidd of early child* 
hood education, tow^ devhlop ini hirther ind|hts. 

At mid-week the participanubeiBnto cojioentrateonwhatcame tobeknownas**the 
tadtr At first they were adted to think of a few very youns chUdr^o-Mpecifk cnes, for 
which they have a responsibility, or a personal concern, and to think shout **«4iat 
perstmal attrii^tes, what abilities you would want to help these spedflc chidien develop 
that mi|ht h^ them (1) cope with this worid they’re irowim imo,and (2) enatde them 
to better this woM a little bit.” 

While the responses varied amon| the participants, they evolved into six catefories: 

1 . To be happy with one’s self, to have a fecUm of selfworth, and self-awareness. 

2. To have an attitude toward maiddnd of tolerance, acceptance, respect, love, and 
responsfolity fw other peo|de. 

3. To acquire skill techniques, to be competent, to be able to think lo^cally and 
analytfoaUy. 

4. To have an openness to ideas, an openness to others, and an jbSi^ to adapt to 
chanie. 

5. To IWA to be hrmest and stneere, and to have some moral sense of r^t and wrong. 

6. To have a seroe of couiage, and the oonfldeace to try something you’re not quite 
sure about. 

Having listed these attributes, or similar wms, the participants ascertained key objec* 
ttves to whidi diey could feel a penonal cornmitinent-Objeaives that would foither the 
goal of helping children in their kml areas develop the attributes and sfciUs lhsed.Keephtg 
these to a managetble number on which they could actually work, it then became 
postfole to think of strategies and techniques fm meethtg these objectiw^ 

Ei^llctt to these period and profesdonalcoiiisttitmeitts were the next steps built into 
the structure of the project, nnnely participant des^ned action leaaaich udikh wdl 
enable each to tnvestigate modes development. 

Ittstiuclional media of aD types an being produowl to suppwt the project partldpents. 
As a first step, afl conndttm presentattoni at the leadenh^» conference in Ocean Oty 
wen recorded on tu^ tape ind doeed dicutt tdevlsion^ a^ an bei^ made avaSible 
for anaUar wofluhops and training aaaskms, 

Workdiopt <m qtadfic task-briMited topics, and field trips to modd programs are being 
hdd regulafty. Capsule conferences an schediilad as the interfacing of ne^ objectives, 
and tedmiques develop among the peitidpents. Material from the first of these capsule 
coofisranccs is tho indudsd ts a part of this report. WHh the asslitsnce of the project 
sdvkK^ conimlttee and thesontbittumofevaluatloo, theneeteofdildrenandcornrnu* 
nity an constantly within focus. 

In pr ogresrive itaps, the project staff, md valued conmltants, wiU work with the 
partld^ts as dungs agents in the local community to bring about a doser matdi 
between the proceai and the processes of growth, d e v el o p ment, and learning 

In the young d^. Meanwhile, the pertldpent numbeii have enleiged through the pbn* 
idng of the orlgbul fifty to ai^roxfanetdy ISO aducetots comnritted to dunge and 
h np tov emcn t hi early ddhlhood e^ication. It Is hoped thnt the near fotun will offer 
rtyportuttity for the e x p an sio n of the project, as frequently requested, to Imptement 
v^4 ptoipam devefopmeot thtouglunit the state. 

Shotild enthuriaam for htvotveanenl hi 1^ dewlop htg of early rhlMh«M*4 programs 
arias from this project such suoceu msut be attrfouted to the leipoiuM attitude^ the 
origbul pHtldpants whoee constant tateidiuie, commiimcarioo md artlcolttkm has 
diaraciccM tte piqjed from its hioqitloD. 

This renewed entyhasis on early childhood education is a cmiae whose action time his 
corns. 
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Dr.D.KrilfaOriNMn 



Deptrtmiit of Chfld Devdopment 
Sdiool of H<mie Economics 
Ibe Uiwecsity of Geotgu 



PERSONALrSOCIAL ATTRIBUTES OF CHILDREN FROM BIRTH TO 

EIGHT YEARS 



! would like to talk with you a tew minutes about some of the personality attributes 
of young chil&en, and then see how we see these reflected hi uunicuhtm in nursery 
school or preschocd programs and in the kindogai^. 1 just want to remind you that 
even thou^ lit talk about the adiole chfld. I am acadankaDy separating him, and youll 
have to come back tomorrow to get the rest of the child adien Dr. Gaidntt talks diout 
the intellectual or cognitive attrflmte. So today lH try to stay away from that piece of 
the child. 

fm going to talk about personality in the young cfadd. and m^e a definition to start 
with, so at least we know udiere we*re headed for. By perscmality, 1 mean, **tfae fedit^ 
thinking, actiiig, human being udio, for the most part, can separate hhnsdf from the other 
sdves in society.** 

So, in effect, you don’t have a poionality, you an a personality. By **feelif%,** in that 
part of the defiidtion, ! mean the emotional part of foe makenip. By **t|unl^,** foe 
cognitive part that Dr. Gardner will talk about tomorrow. And by foe **acting** part, ! 
mean foe physiologlcat, physical attribute. So we’re talking about a total person who is 
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able to separate himself from others in society. I mean a healthy personality, too, maybe I 
should say that first. By a healthy personality I mean somebr^y srtio is able to separate 
himself. For example, if you p> to p^chotic behavior and, if you fo around saying, *i am 
thou and thou are we and thee are me,” you’ve got a problem. Or if you go around 
saying, *i’m Napoleon” and ^Fm Josephine” you’ve also got a problem, because you’m 
not ^le to separate out, “this is me,” and, “this is not me.” 

We do believe that this kind of thing happ^ very, very early in life. Now even though 
part of my training was Freudian, I’m not Freudian in background, so I won’t go back to 
conception. I’ll at least start at birth, although recognizing that the child brings at least 
certain physiolr^cal attributes from even before birth. 

But we believe, and I guess most psydiologists would believe, that— in terms of the 
feeling, thinking, acting part-at birth, or shortly after birth, you b^in having experiences 
which are bombarded against diis ph^olr^ical equipment that you have. If nothing else, 
that at least b^ns to start eariy attituda that stay widi you the rest of your life, 
from udiich subsequent attitudn wiD be formed, or on vidiich they’ll be ba^. And 
further, if you don’t get educated In some way later in life to change your perception, the 
earliest perceptions wiD stay with you. 

The best example I c<in give of this is vrtien I was a kid about four yean of ^ in St. 
Louis. We were living In an apartment, and the apartnient next to us was occupied by a 
young couple named Pendope and George. They were a young married couple, ^ 
everybody called Penelope, “^elop,” leaving off the “e” sound on the end. So the only 
thing I’d ever heard was, *X>eorge ^ Penelop.” I was four, and we used to go over to 
Pendop’s house and yack with her and she’d give us cookies, and I have never run into 
another Pendope in my whole life. In foct, the next tune I ran into a Pendope was vrtien 
I was a Sophoimre in College readit^ Maxwell Anderson’s {day, vdiere there’s a strumpet 
named Penelope, and one of the leading characters walks up and says good morning to 
her. So we were in class, and you know how you read out loud, and I go up and I say, 
*Xk>od morrow, Pendop,” and everybody laughed at me. 

It took me another four or five years to get over Pendop. I have never run into 
anybody named Pmielope yet. But the iKdnt I’m making is that I was taking four year old 
lemning, end ush^ it as a sophomore in coH^, because nothing had occurred in the 
meantime to change that perceptual experience. For this reason we believe that these 
early years ate very important either for later attitudes, or as the base on vfoich later 
attitu^ are formed. 

Now leantii^ begins, as I said, at birth, or right after birth. Wdl let’s look at vdiat we 
have at birth. We have a child about 19, 20, inches long; seven, e%ht, nine, pounds, 
somevdicte in there, with no vocabulary. And yet, within an hour after birth, he wiD 
alrndy be uttetfog phonemes, and these phoneim wiD be so predictable tiiat we can get 
an in^t phoneme vocabulary by one month of age. A lot of things ate happening to 
him. And vdien 1 say to him, 1 mean that, if you lock at an infont vdio is nineteen or 
twenty inches long, weighitv ten or devoi pounds, he’s not goii% anywhere. 

As I trost you know, a human infont left alone wiD die. If he’s not cared for, or 
mirtuied, he’ll die. I don’t give a dam what they say about Rcmulus and Ranus, or these 
$o-ciUed wolf dUldren. You know, every once in a vdule on a slow press day, you*U 
read about a wolf diild in Indtsthq^ just discovered, vdio’s twelve, and been tdsed by 
some anhnal out in the wflds. I guess thme stories are finaDy going to go away, because 
we have fewer and fewer slow press days. 

But at any rate, we know now that diis child left alone wDI die. Everythii^ comes 
in-mama, papa, the baby brother, the little ^er-everything ccnnes in to this child. And, 
actually, the chDd, at this point in life, devdops what we call a sense o/ mist; wasense 
of security. He actually has no other option. That is, he’s just about got to trust peo|>le to 
nurture him, people to take care of him, people to guide him, and so on. We do feel that 
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this sense of trust is most paramount, psychcdogically, the first year or so of life. Now 
hopefully, and this does not happen with ^ children, but, ideally, we would like children 
that first year of life to learn **1 can trust nunu to come, the environment to be stable, to 
be nice, to be comfortable, to be warm, to be loving.” 

And yet we know for many children, instead of developing a sense of trust in the first 
year of Ufe, they develop mistrust: **1 can’t count on certain things to happen 

Now this is not only true of ghetto children— although it is true of many ghetto 
chfldren where they cannot rely on some sort of stable adult m their Ufe-it’s also true of 
many middle-class children, vdiere the child may be unwanted, or there are terrible 
tensions in the family. It is certainly true of the chSd with physical handicaps. If you 
happen to be a Cerebral Palsy child, a sense of trust is pretty dam hard to come by. But, 
id^ly, in the first year of life, we hope that the child at least get some beginiui^ on 
development of a sense of trust. There is also some data to suggest that in this first year 
of life, and the early years of life, it’s very important that the child not only get taken 
care of physiol<^ically-that is that he gets enough to eat, that he gets the li^t warmth, 
that he gets clothing, and so on-but the studies also suggest that the young child needs 
another ingredient, and this is caDed *1ove” <m their charts. 

There are some studies that si^gest that children without this may, in fact, die of a 
malady called ma;aamus. Hus happ^ in institutions vdiete children are taken care of 
phynologicalty, and yet die. And the illness has been called marasmus-death due to loss 
of love, or loss of caring. 

1 dare sxy even in New Jersey, as there are in other states that 1 vinted, you’ll have 
children’s vrards where children are cared for-at least they’re fed, and they’re changed 
periodically, and so on-but the death rate there is pretty high, and the diance for 
intellectual growth or stimulation is almost nil. There may be so many kids in an institu- 
tion with so few people to care for them, that the children’s arms are folded as in&nts, 
and they feed them with the bottle, but they don’t use the infant’s arms to hold it, they 
put a thing up so the bottle is held. Or tue tnf^ant may lay with his feet stretdied out, and 
after a year Uie child grows that way. You won’t see these wards if you just walk into a 
children’s institution. But they ate there, where you have a child a year and a half old 
who can’t undo his arms because they’ve grown togedier, or can’t wiggle his ankles 
because they’ve grown that w^. 

1 worked with a hospital like this, one time, and it was literally so bad we did nothmg 
to these children until, if we had an extra space uliere we could teach one to waUc, we 
would take the child out of that ward, surgically break his ankles and fix than back so he 
could walk, and sur^atty break his arms so that we coidd b^in exercises for him to 
move again. 

The point I’m trying to make, here, without making you sick is that there are a lot of 
lads in this country that cannot devdop a sense of trust, but instead develop a sense of 
ndstrust. And, then, subsequent things come voy, very hard. Because, if you don’t 
develop a sense of trust in the first year of Ufe, or at least get a good start, you’ve got to 
develop it somewhere, later, or you go through life imstrusting individuals. 

Let’s be positive at this point. Let’s hope that most of the diildien we know, or that 
we see, have developed this to some extent, and we can leave the sense of trust in Umbo 
for a moment. 

Let’s look at a second penonaUty sense that b^s to develop shortly after birth, but 
teaches its height the second and third year. And that is a seme ofattonomy. We 
see this, mostly, in childien between the ages of one and a half and three-srmiewhere in 
there. By the way, if this were a parent group 1 was talking to, 1 would very quickly add, 
don’t hold me to the years, Fm not playing GeseU with you. 1 trust fiiis group is aware of 
the wide amount of individual vatia^n-you saw that in the school this morning, that is, 
some childien are very articulate, some are not, some are taU, some are short-and that 
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this is just a kind of guideline to woric on. 

Hopefulty, by this point-and you’ll notice this is even befote we see them in public 
school-our childfen have developed some feeling of self, some sense of mdepen- 
dence. This ties veiy closdy with Freud’s idn of ego develO[»iient or self development. 
Hopefully, in this period of time the child b^ins to say two things, **1 am a me,** and, 
**it’s worUuidule to be a me.** 

Now, we know that there are many idds for sdiom this just isn’t so. One of the biggest 
problems with the ghetto child, today, is that very often he is told, **You’re not a me and 
it’s not worUuidule.” We know this happens with Indian children, in this culture, who are 
told that they are less than human beings. We also know that this happens fdth tntddle 
class kids srtiose parents would gladly repress their kids, and teD than that they don’t 
count. 

By the way, this is a very fascinating period. Let’s see udtat’s happening here. In the 
first year of Ufe-cr the first months of life anyway-everythmg’s coring in. But by the 
time you get about eight or nine ntonths old, and b^n to w^, you get autononwus, 
and a few things start going out You to talk, and develop a wonderful thing in your 
vocabulary called ’’no.” Mommy says, ”l>o you want to do so and so?” And you say, 
”No.” These ate, of course, the nice conflict ^tuations that b^n to develop v^h chil- 
dren. Real conflict b^ins to develop, so t^ a child of fifteen months is b^innir^ to 
devdop a self. 

Now, ideally, we don’t want a child of nature. That is, he can’t do everythii^ he wants 
to an hh life. But, ideally, we hope that parents wiD aOow children to be autonomous, to 
experience, to experiment, to test, to try out things, to hypothenze and then test out the 
hypothesis, and so on. 

But if youVe had kids, you know that this is a tough time for parents. Some of you 
may remcanber that Thom^e, the wi^'known psydiologist, once said “The only good 
thi^ about a two and a half year old is that in ^ months he’ll be three.” Tliis is the kind 
of thing we see with these d^dren. They love to eat cigarette butts. In a place like Ocean 
City they would eri^ eath^ sand. There’s nothing nicer, if you’re two, than to go out 
and eat sand, and eat cigarette butts, and paint on the curtains, and, you know, aB these 
good thii^. 

But let’s see what the child is doing. He’s really sayiiig ”rm a me and adiat can me 
dor 

Eariier, when 1 was in clinicat psycholt^, 1 think the thing that troubled me probably 
more than anythii^ else was to see a twenty^year-old who didn’t know who he was. It’s 
even more tra^ to see a forty^ear-old houMwife udio doem’t know adio she U, who 
really has no sense of me. 1 have run into more thlrty'Bve aiul forty^ear-old women who 
say to me ”rm not worthwhile. 1 don’t count. It doesn’t matter. Nobody cares.” And 
b^ore long, then, they say, ”Aiid 1 don’t either.” 

Now, if Freud U fight, this didn’t devdop when that lady \ras thirty or twenty>five or 
twenty. It begins developing back even before you see ^e child, srtien he’s two and three 
years of age. 

Obviously the reverse of this U that by thd time we see this child in school, a child adio 
U very restrictive and closed in does not experiment He does not exptore. He does not 
feel worthadiile. He does not feel he has anythii^ to offer, and so on, and on, and on. 
You*lt notice, frmn our definition, that this U really to the first half of the definition: 
*Yeeling, thinking, acting human betogs who, for the most part, can separate self.” 1 point 
this out, because if New Jersey does go into nursery school, you’re going to see a 
difference between the amy you handle these young children from the way you handle 
them even in kindergarten or first grade. 

You’re going to have to aOow these kids to learn to be a me. And this means a lot of 
times gettir^ paint on the wall, on the fioor, on the teacher, on ^e hair, until finally they 
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get smart enough to say, "*Hey! Lotric! It goes on the paper.*" So diis is a very important 
piece we’re talking about here. A person ^o is able to separate out self and say, ""Ihat’s 
me and it’s aU right to be me.” 

Now there is a third part of it that happens about ^en we begin to see the children in 
kindergarten. And this is the third sense, called the tense of Mtiatiee, And this occurs 
around four, five, six yean of age, someudiere in there. 

Let’s look a minute, though* developmentally, and just see udnt we have befme we 
even get to four yean of age. Bade in the intse of autonomy so much growth has 
occurred that by the time the child it just a little over two yean of age he is more than 
half his adult stature. You see, an aw^ lot of growing is goit^ on befiue you even see 
efafldren. If you want to be real cute aitd take something home for your hufoand or your 
wife (you luiow, they say, ”You were up in Ocean CtQr aU week, did you team any* 
thing?”) you can say to them, ”l>o you realize that by the time a child is two be hm 
reached half of his adult stature?” Ilut’s something that will throw them-thcy’ll not 
know that. And if you want to be real cute, the mean age Is two yean, three months and 
fourteen days. 

The point I’m makirig here is that when children are very, very young thcyNre already 
gone through a lot of experience, and a lot of growing. Th^ are now beginnii^ to talk. 
They say things like ”Bsssst.” That’s a word ^uoximation, that means ”codde.” Or 
they say, you know, *Tiup,” other things like that* By the dme you get the child, 
though-^ we saw to^ in our group, and Insure in cthen-cfalldten ate speaking four 
and five word sentences. They ate realty beginn^ to move. They’re a little taller, a tittle 
b^ger. A lot of the baby fot is gone, and so otL 

And fills then prenures in this sense of initiative. Before this point weVe bemi con* 
cemed with, **Csn 1 learn to trust myself? Can 1 leim to trust other peojde? Can Ileam 
to trust the environment I’m in?” HopefiiOy he’s learned that. And secondly, hopefully, 
he’s learned, ”l’m a me and it’s all ri^t to be a me.” Once children have learned that, 
they now are ready for initiative, uddeh in effect aays, "T know udio 1 am and Hn pretty 
ha|^ with udio 1 am, but what about all these other peojde that are around me? Who ate 
tb^? And what do they do? And how do they fit in?” 

And, of course, here the is initiating acfivlQr, and intruding on, and going out to 
see other people, and what do they do. Hopefully, the chlljl will get some sort of positive 
attitude ttot, not only is he worfiiwhOe, but others are worthwhile, others count, that we 
are social anim^, that it’s nice to interact and interchange expetierioes with others. 

It’s abo at fids time that we get another Freudian term-juperega The child begins to 
devtiop some sense of conscienoe, some sense of right and wrong, of appropriate and 
inappropriate. We abo get something else occurring at thb time, thank goodn^ catted 
In^i^ control. When you’re two you’re intilned to hH everyfifing and everybody. ^ 
the time you’re five, you should begin to understand you can’t hH everything and every* 
body, becauae you can’t win ’em all. 

You know the difference, youVe ever worked in a nuraeiy school with two year 
olds. One of the terrible things about two’s b that they have two and three word 
sentences. And if mother keeps saying something loi^ enoigjh, you know, they rote 
H-they finally memorize it. And you’ll tee a little two year oM up and grab a toy 
fittmi another clifld, and say ”We share here!” And it’s very confusing, because they don’t 
know how to share, fiiey don’t know how to take turns. 1 used to tdl my teachen 
working with two arid three year old children, ”Dcm’t go around saying to children, *We 
take turns here,’ because it doesn’t mean anytiilng. Just walk up to them and uy ’dum* 
bc^ttwool^!’ It will make you fed better, and it wrm’t mean any mote or any lea to the 
child, you see. 

The nice thing, shout the time we get to thb age for kindergartm, b that chUdien have 
a concept of two, and three, and four, and five. And th«y abo beg^ to have a concept. 
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not only of me. but of all these others who out here-you and you and you-an 
awareness of them. So now the teacher can say, **You take two turns Johnny." and 
J(4mny knows who he is. "And then Sammy gets two turns," and Johnny knows s^o 
Sammy is. So we b^n to g«t impulse control. 

Now thm are a couple of ta^ here for both the parent and the teacher. One. we 
hope the teacher and the parent help the child to be^ to get a tense of conscience 
without an overladen sense of guilt, tod the same way with impulse control. To b^ to 
get a sense of sharing and taking turns as his obUgatiom without feeling overiy guilty 
when he doesn't do it. Because no fWe*year'Oht is perfect. They win not share all the 
time. There are days s^en s kinde^arten teacher can’t buy a sharing turn to save her life. 
You survive those ^ys, and try not to have children fed overiy guilty when they goof up. 

tod. hopefully, out of this we got the rest of the definition: *^e feelii^ thinking, 
acting huiiM being who for the most part can separate ''•mself from the others in 
society." Hopefully, by diit point, he's saying. "I'm a me a i's all right to be a me. and 
you're a you and it's ^ right for you tobeyo«."Now,asyouwiU quickly recognize, we 
haven't achieved even this rimple gpal very well in this sot^y. But it seems to me dUs is 
one of die goals that we’ve got to work toward. 

The clinical data-not research data. 1 don’t have a chi*square with me-sivgests that 
this is the time that tto occurs. If we ate to hdp chfldren ^ happy to be themselves, if 
we are to he^ children learn to accept others, a^ be ha^^ with them, we've got to get 
to work at tl^ point. Because, if Fr^ was ri^tt-and I don’t meanjuat Freud;l doubt 
that you coiUd find a clinician to most of the more popular who would not fed that 
this dovs occur at this time-then these attitudes are formed at this time. 




Now 1 want to take a few minutes and talk about cunricuhiffl. If the teacher Is armed 
with this vriiat does she do about it? I'm going on the atsumption that given any group of 
children, any reasondile group of drildren, the kindergarten teacher is goi^ to Hnd 
children that come to that may have some sense of trost, but not very much. And given 
any group of kindergarten children the teacher is going to have some kids who don't have 
much of a sense of automuny. or much of a fedtog about me. And certatoly. even by 
definition, a big area she is going to have to work to. is to help children learn to share, and 
get alot% with others, and be aware of others, and so on. 

Now. given this, it seems to me. there are severd thii^ the teacher wants to consider 
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In her curricuhim. We won^t have time, really, to exf^re this too for, but maybe we can 
start it, and when you set back home you can explore it farther for youndf. 

One of the nice thh^ about a ki^ergurten or a nursery schod is that it diould be a 
trusting |dace. If you^re an administrator, and you h|ve one of these, and H*s not a 
tmitif^ place, I win not be democratic about it, change it. Ill be autocratic about it: if 
you have a i^ce where the teachn* is hot one and coU the next, and touting one 
day and calm the next, get rid of her. I d<m*t care if youVe got to put her in your office. 
Get rid of her. Because you cannot build a sense of trust with a irdstnistlul teadier. An 
unpredictable teacher does not, in foct, build trust or assurance, but only confusion and 
doubt. We need the best teachm we can get in pteschord and kindngarten eiq>etiettces. 
We\e got to have teachers that ate {uedictable, that care about kids, that wiU build, so a 
child can come in and say, **Hey, man, I can trust that br^.** 

Because at home, man, there are chatifes all the time. Daddy’s out of a Job, or off 
giving a lecture in Ocean Oty. Mama’a in the hospital with aaother bai^. S^r’a in 
trouble up to her ears with Universal CIT. We*ve just moved horn one place to the other. 
AU of these thlngt happen at hmiw. There is one place that ought to be teasondriy 
predictable. In that room, the child has the right to eiqmct a rather stable individual, a 
ratlm predictable individual adio wBl aet a climate and a stage that says, **m lot of tfadi^ 
are changfog afl over, but Ime’s one place that wiU be reasonably comfortable and 
teaacmdrfy alike from one day to the next.'* And that’s what I mean by a sense of trust. A 
rather unfoantie teacher who doesn’t scare kids. 

I got side the first year I went down to Georgia, and hippened to go over to AUantia. I 
was wotkini with the public sdkoob and Teadier Corps, and I went down a halt and heard 
the most hoDerini kMergirten teachers. It’s ciud. It’s bad enough to have a hollering 
coll^ professor if you’re an undergraduate m graduate studrmt-remember how it scared 
you? lin^lnebdfvflve and harlflg a hdkrifig teacher. We need teachers that ate predict* 
sble, that sty to chOdren, ’’You can trust this place.” 

And, frankly, a number of our schools atmi’t very trusting places tl^t iww.Wehave 
to help cfafldiM leam to trust the environment and to trust thsmselvet within that 
environment. Now, one of the thfa^ we can do is not present ddUrmirith material that 
is way above their heads. Because it’s dtm hard to leam what ymi can do when the materi* 
al is totally inappropriate. And this Is one of my arguments wi^ some of the ao^aUed hmo' 
vative mtterlala today. AiJ.McB. Ihint taOaabout the problem of the match: the materlab 
are so minnatched with the kids we predict foSuie, not mooasa. You see, the equpment’s 
got to be trusting. That’s adiy you>ra got little diain in that room. It’s amnatl^ the 
child can handle and man^ulate and say, ”By gtdly, I can lift h, and 1 can carry it 
around, and I can put it down and I can lit in it.” Thiiis what fm talking about. Tiust. 
That the books in that room that you read to the chfld are q^nopriate. Now we’re 
gattinf a lot better with that, but we’ie raUdu g about getting materials, ^y mateilali and 
work materials, that ate at the riiild’a level, so he can auecead. Cum of the biggest 
problems today it to have a cfafld who cannot sooceed at home, and then we bring hkn to 
school to riiow him ”inan you ain’t gcring to succeed hare driier. Just in case you thought 
you’d finds aucceei eiqperiMioe, you better kMricsomewhwre else. Because it’s gofog to be 
faHure at home, and faluta down on the corner, and fofluie in school.” And hw can you 
build trust under that aet ofcircumstancea? 

Wall, you gat the idea. You tee, an adndnlstfator needs to sit with his teachwa, and I 
don’t mean haphazardly, but lystematieajfy talk with the teadien in terms of what ate 
you d<^ to bttfld a attuatlon ^t layi to the chfld, ’You can trust.” 

Let’s talk about autonomy. Maybe we already know all the aniweta to that. How do 
you help a child learn to be a me? 

One of the ways we hc^ children be a me is by ftaiddy havtag a mmy room. You 
know, to me, a ba^ of succeii in Irindergartm teaching is a metied up room. If I walked 
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in and stw eveiything in (dace I’d worry about a compulsive teacher udio had toilet 
training too eariy. If eveiyinins’s neat it may {deaae the teacher, but that’s not the way 
ihroyear old kids are. How many qdlls did we have today, Mrs. Ritter, four? That’s about 
average for a anaU class. V/hen you’re woricing with chSdten like this, if they are to 
express themsdves and be themsdves, there are things that happen in a room thm aren’t 
always what we would want. That’s the way kids are. And if we are going to let kids team 
adio they ate, we’re going to have to let them experiment. 

This isudi^ 1 would be against a totally structured piogiam. It lets a chid know adio 
the teacher is, and what die can do, but it doesn’t let the chid know who he is, and what 
he can do. 

When we were taUcii^ about ait,jttstafewminutesago, Iwasroninded ofone timein 
Iowa going into a kindeigarten-a kindergarten, ndiid you^and the teacher had a thing of 
flowers setting on a table, and the children were aU in rows in dedcs, and everybody was 
drawing the flowers on the tible. Now, not only was this teadier confused piyciiologic* 
ally, but physkdogically in terms of expectatiotu of diidien drawii^ flowers. I diould 
say aU the kids were wofkintat drawing the flowers-atl except one- 1^ teacher proudly 
showed me how well tiiey worked, and she trdd me thcut the turkeys they had worked 
on before. And at we’re wiUciiig up and down the aide, and atl the children ate working 
on this, we fltudly got to one little boy, and he’s got ■ big piece of paper and Is drawing 
ail over it-havlng a great time. I said, **What ate you doiitg?’’ And he said, ’’Man, Pm 
Ikwh^ fonr And about that time the teacher walked up and said ’ile’sa real ptoblm!” 
Yeah, he*?l prcfo^y be a Van Gogh someday, poor idiot! 

But, 3'ou see, very often we won’t allow chfldten to be themselvet. Now, do not 
misunderstand me. I did not say let childten do everything they want. I am not of the 
permknivMesi ilk adiete you walk in with the childten and you say, ’Xk>, Kids, live!” I 
don’t believe in thet. But ! do get concerned udien we do not lilow the chfldten the 
c1^.ce to explore, and experiment, and investigate, hypothesize, test, generalize, hypo* 
tliesize again, and test again and again and again. Because one of the wsys you find out 
vidio you ate, and irdut you can do, is by ^th succeeding and failing on your own. 

You see a good room provides this. It recognizes thet not atl children do one thing- So 
a good nursery school-kitidet|arten torm provides a wide variety of materials. If there’s 
anything you should look for in a room it’s a wide variety of materiids, or mateilali that 
can be used a number of ways, Uke the blocks. Those dam Modes are expeiuive- 
$230-for a hMlow block. But H’s worth every penny, because today it was a book 
factory, and tomorrow it can be a supw highway, and the next day it’ll prbbdily be the 
dam bik^ thet went stiaiglit up. Tbm are a lot of things you can do with tUs-udiere 
chfldren can tdee the matet^ and interpret themselves throu^ the mtterial. 

So we have to provide maforids. A^ incidentally, we have to articulate this to sdiool 
bonds who want to know the hdl we’re spend^ so mudi money down there in the 

kindefgsrten. And we have to articulate this to the parents to point out that this kind of 
play is an educational ei^iience. We are not running a high priced baby-slttitv service, 
we ate allowing chfldren to learn about themselves. 

And now to the third-the sense of initiative-4eamiiv about others. This is udiy there 
was a dott comer in that kindergarten, today. Becauae one of the best ways to team about 
other people Is in a dMl comer where you can act out mommy, or the sister in cMtege, or 
the mflkntm, or the man down the street, or the grocery man, w whatever. And there are 
many experieoces within the settir^ thiu allow chfldren to interact with eadi other, 
udiether we’re talking about childten learning to mandi togdher, ting together, or get up 
and pick out other chfldtm and interact. A school atlows a lot ofittuatkHisvidiwachitd 
can team about all these others in society. That’s udiy we tdee excurstmu hi the nursery 
sdiool Mid the kindergarten, to h^ d^ten b^ to relate themselvei meaningfully 
with the other peo^ around thMn» put this into thdr life experience. 
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It’s alio the place erttere you pet a theiapeutic kind of value, udieie a child may have 
been to the lu^ital, or mother’a been to the hoapital, or aomethim unuiuat hu hap* 
pened, and thh givei a clifld a chance to tramlate thh— to work it out in hh oam 
experiencei and integrate it into hh own life. Thh kM of material alio gtvei the didd a 
chance to take cognitive type materiah that he bean the teacher talking about, and pby 
it out, act it out, a^ integrate it into hh own experience. 

Idy three cohorts, here, said they wanted to bear rdrout what happened after kinder* 
garteti. So I do went tojust say a ftw words about what happens vrtien the child gets into 
the first, second, and third gredei-thh period ftom five to ^ years of age up to eight or 
nirre yearc of age. Now, actually, if you fofiowed a Freudian content, you’d know thet 
thh perioc h cdled latency, and Freud called latency from about six up to adtdescence. 
Later day psydufioghts haw tended to btedc thh area into two parts-fiom five or six up 
to about nine or ten, and then ten up to ptewdtfiesoence. And it seemi to me, in terms of 
difldien today, thet that’s not a bad break. That h, the prewdrfiesoent diild we see today 
h different from the pie*edoletoerh child we saw vrtien I was growing up. Kids have 
progressed that iimch. So I am gifing to spend e very few quick minutos on the period 
from six up to eight yeirs of age. 

The White Crmferrace caUs thh the age of the sense c/eccompfiiAmene, end I 
think we can use thet for our purposes. So now we have trust, eutotKHny , inttiatiw, end 
accomplishment. I want to point out that there ere still e number of chfldren in the first 
grade, and even into dhe second grade, where trust httiU not eatabUihed. That you inay 
nin into dUMren thet stfll may not have a sense of trust, end, unfortunately, the school 
Imsn’t done much about it. 

I th^ one of the saddest thhigi, adwn I was working in Detroit, waa at MerrUl^ilmer. 
We would get kids twelve and thirteen thet pqrchologii^y were back at three mid four 
yean of i^e. Not only had their fomIUesfoiM them, the school had fiUhd them, end, by 
the fime we saw thm at twelve or thirteen, they were not interested in teeming. They 
were oom^etely epethetic. They very often had had contact adth the police-several of 
them would be recidivist with the police and had had aevetal contacts-for tm^gfog or 
dofog ot&er things. And I just want to make this pokit; thet even diou^ I was em^* 
stxiog trust, autonofity, and inttiathre in the (ueedbooHcindergarten yean, this docs not 
mnn that the first gr^ teacher or the sec^ gmde teacher iney not Iwve to make e 
ooncentrated effort to build aelMmafe in the chfld, to help the chid tee thet he can 
succeed. 

Actually, pq^chofogteeUy. this Is the Ideal time, if the White House Conference people 
are correct in caUlrig this e sense of acoompUdimem . This h e period of time adicn young 
chfldren (fo want to succeed. Actually, tt’sa period of time, and we’re talking ab^t first, 
seemid, and third grade, idien the teedier ctn really get success experiences out of 
chfldren. Their superego Is operatii^ very wdl, and I can still remember fiom vdien I 
taught , klndeigatten, thet there is just that much difieienoe from ktadeigarten to first 
gtede. Kindergiften can mO be pretty rough <U^^Une*e^, but kt the first grade ^ 
teedier can uae the **good citlxens** Ut , and ^ chfldren bdktve. 

I can stfll remember teechliy ktaidetiarten. There was e first grade teacher across fonn 
OK, and edien I took iny children to tin bathroom, r^ikh was al^. e%bty feet down t^ 
hall-the first Uttle gM was headed in efoen the last boy’s coming out the door-and Tm 
running up and down the ^(hty foet paying pcflicemen, aayfog **get in line, be good, 
move foit, move dow, no, no, your^ Johnny, you go in here, Sanh, you go here.** And I 
ttin remeniber with real envy the first teacher walking out the door end saying, 
*^ow efl the good dftltens get in Une and dl the good citixens will inarch down to 
the bathromn.** And they did! 

I mean they reafiy went to j^ease theeduhs. And I think this Is one thing adminlstfa* 
tors need to point out to teachers. Young chOdrai, by and large, do want to please adults. 
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They do want to be |ood ettisent. llwy k»ok up to leachen at thh poinl. In fact wt did a 
aockanetrlc a number of yean afo and we adc^ d^t and nine year oM children, **Sup- 
poee you were to go on a ^mcedilp, who would you talm along? Who would you like to 
be captam?*^ Mott often it wai Duthly to be capt^, and to take along would be Daddy 
and Mommy, and if It was a boy a b^ boyfri^ a^ the teacher, and if it was aglrla 
best girlfriend and the teacher. Teacben are very high, and parents are very high, at this 
point. 

Coupled with this is the sense of wanting to get thkigs done. Wantiag to do things. 
And 1 think wy often we ndsi the boat in sAool when we don’t set the stage where the 
chfid can acoom^ish and know that be has accMiqididied. Where he has the feeling. **1 not 
0 ^ know I cun do this, I know I dU do tUs.** 

This Is the tlme-and I have often wondered why we haven’t capitalised on It in 
education as they have with chewing gum and other things-when coOectkms are inipor> 
tant. Kida love to collect things, and I remamher one study yearaago.udiefe the average 
number of codectioiu an eight year old would have over a three month period would be 
ten collections. He’s collect coins one week, besebaH cards the next week, bottle caps 
the next week, feathers the next week, and shells the next week. And this ties in with the 
feeling of wanting to do aoinelfaing that rquesents *Thli Is roe and this Is aoinething I can 
do.” 

It’s also a time edieie Freud aays a chfld geta to pay the peienta back for betaig ao 
protective of hkn. He wwtato do for others, to lay, fo effect, ”Thla Is aomethinglcan 
do, and I can do it not oMy for itM, I can do it for you.” 

Just developmentaDy, enotber area 1 don’t think the achoola have capitaHT,ed on as 
much u other organlzatlooa is that this h often a tiroe for ganging, or if you don’t like 
that word, for grouping. And the groups are usually same sex groups. Bo^ prefer boys. 
Sex typing hai aet hi, unlike Un^Mgrotmi, althor^h aex typh^ hat beg^ to aet hi in 
kindergartens-genenOy the boys play with the boys, and generally the girls play with the 
ghb-inach more ao than if you went to tee a thrs« year old group or a four year old 
gro«q>. But ^ the first grade and second grade, sex typh^ has set hi so strongly that you 
tend to get ganging, or grouping, of boys and ghlt, and I think throe are thnas when we 
can uie thg so edvantage in educetkML 

I know there are thnes udien we use it to dliadvintage. We sit an eight year old 
boydiater next to an elghi year old giridiater and we think we have a dlach^ne problem. 
It wam*t a dhchdtna proMm it wai a devcfopmental (roe. We Just got them thm at the 
wrong thne. Put them togariier when theyVe fourteen end the^ Im you. I tUnkhere 
agrin-we get the due ftom thh coHecHon burineii-we have tO'iemerober diet these 
chfldfen hm a wide vaiiaty of tntaretta. I often wonder if we’re not uihig a 1910 
curriculum with 1970 diBdren--cSifldfcaii^ have rneiiy.fnaiiyhitefetts. There are iriany 
ways to teedi math, and many ways to teach reading that capitalize cm the wide hitereats 
riiat these diddran hne. 

Wdl, that’sal 1 want to layabout It, but I did want to dvo you at least partial closure 
that thhigi do go <m after the cfaBd leaves Undeigartea, ahhough 1 gueas those of us in the 
fidd are rodTOiM to forget thel at tltnaa. In many ways It’s oertrinty an Ideal rime, if 
education can Just come up to the duBange, and reoog^ that with many chfl&en the 
challenge, in flirt, is to hewing them in tenru of the eariiro ttagea, as weB. 

Now our lime h up, but mgybe thh wOl Juil atari you thinking. This 
nursery 41odergarten-acho(d meet is not so accident Thm are things happening in these 
experiences that are oduearionel, and are made with a plan to try to help chfldren be 
better dtteens both for thems el ves, and so we can learn to Uve together to this world. 
Thank you. 
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Colondo Statt Unhmrity 




LANGUA(^ INTELLECTUAL, AND COGNITIVE ATTRIBUTES 



Lut n%bt I wii itnyilliif for a quotatioii-yoti iafiNii)l>er I war itni 0 bnf for ttih 
quotatkm from BQUiin lamea-to I dug daep into tha brief cate fill of stuff that I oMaHy 
carry with im whenvar I fo, and I found that qootallofi, and Tva fot to gtva It to you, 
WDUain Jamat said: *1 bava no doubt wfaatorar that mott paofda Itva, whether phydi- 
calty, tntallactnalty, or mocdy, la a my raHiieiad dicla of tfaah potaniial baing. they 
nika uia of a my nuB portion of their poaMa ooneclownaw and of tbah aouTt 
taaourcat In pene iaL much Bka a man ad>o out of hh wfaoto bodBy oiganlMn dhould pit 
Into the luMi of inhii and moviog only hh little fingar. Great anwiganciai and criaat 
riioar w how much pa^ no oorv^ laaouioaa than wo have nippoaad.** 

Ha raid thh in a lattar to a ftland hi 1906. And tinoa I wai hi tha piDoaii of looking up 
<|UoC 8 tlooi I have anothar one that I have to gha you. It cama Aon anothar fMand, from 
an aeon aailiar dgy-a gantlaaian fry tha nania of Socratat. who Mid hi 400 BjC^ *Tmdd I 
dhnh to tha hlihoB p^ In Athaaa I would Kft up ny voleo and riiout, TeBow citiiane. 
uAy do you turn and eciapa amy Mona to gattiar wa^ and taka ao mtla care of your 
chUran to whom ona di 4 ^ you amt lattnqpihh it aOT* ** 

I think maybe Socrates had Kmetfalog to tty for ut today, too, For my rnonay, theta't 
a lot <rf action whacatha young child h-a lot of action hi l ■ ng»^age daralw■^le o t, a lot of 




«ctk» In copithe and imdlecttiil fimcUon. There*! • lot folng on Ions before we ever 
tee the chid. Even if we*re fortumte enomh to woik with very yotuifcttldten-there*$ 
itil a lot that hu gone <Mi before. 

I have a idfiih dream In my own work. I happen to be at Colomdo State Unhenity. 1 
would like to convinoe the people who oortiol money at that htsUttttkm that 1 need to 
have a Toddler Omten that 1 ne^ to look at teaming that It loint on In diSdren between 
eighteen months and about two and a half year*. Becauae there h to much going on. 
There h juat a fantastic rate of change hi human action. This h a thne when tpe^ h 
icJly dev el oping. This h a time when body control li reiiy developing. |i^ i time of 
aoquhitlon of concepts. If so much lig(dngon» there, look how much of a foundhtkm has 
alieedy bean estaMUhad by lha timt we get a chid In a four year tid group or a group for 
fivea. A tremendous amount has already been cttalMed In the way ofa foundation for 
the teaming that may bt appropfiatet i|^i.and dagfabla.aawelntroducatlMnintothe 
prbnaiy school exparianoe. Theva la so much going on ii*C almost ovarwhahning at thnas. 
Ihere^saloi of action, and. ti nay bteaes.1 thfadc. have alraady shown, Tvo got to know. 
INa got to be interested In thekhulsoflcaiidngand ihsUndsofdevdopmantoccufThig 
during this early, early period. 

Ai^ time 1 gat hi firont of a fioiip who are tauereited hi early chddbood at ad, 1 cnn*t 
resist rem hidhii them of a quotation ftomWHiaro Carr, who, it many of you luay know, 
was thTe)^^ sacretary oi wca. In a dtlldlUt dl MHIi-ll luuil lliw \mu ftn y iaii 
ago. Pm not sure of the exact date-he said tbh In hb raa|or address to NE4. of 
human devdopment h dilnnilned befort nMNt of us set fom hidde a schotd. Much, If not 
most, of what we become h decided in early chidh ood. Thi 6rst three or four yesri of 
life ate too important for sdwoli to Ignm. The best lequMus.** (and here hs was 
pointing out some redhtle aw ar anaia) **the best rehouse at thh level, li not to put tk;; 
chOdren in echoot, but rather to provide parents and prospective perents with Info^tlott 
thm udO he^ them to give theh child a Mtiiy, productive attft in llfo at home.** 

And if l>e h«d daborated on that point, 1 thIpV he nlghi have leld aome of the veiy 
tame things that Keith Osborn said yesterday in hh dheumion on the early determlnaAts 
of persondlty devdopinani. 

But let me go on whh Ids quote: ** B eg huiln g at age four, however, icfaoob can end 
should offer a direct service In the eduodlon of ddldieo. This tnggsstion h not for 
compulsory tehooHng at age four, but rather for Its untvertalavailebiity. This suggcdfon 
h not that the home be replaced, but rather that H be aupplsmantad. bagincing at age 
four instead of at age dx, seat prmant. And, finally. the tuggaitlon hoot ladlcaL though 
I would make H even if it were. Schooling before fbst gmde is wldthr acoaptod, because 
parents regard H tt useful, and becavsi the Amecicen people know that many chidren are 
aerimuly haadleapped wtthoot it.** 

Thh h very m^ in keeping with what we know about inteOectutl devdopmeni, 
about aodd davetopm en t, dbmt tha a dd ev emen t of laoptage oorapeleDoe.an of the rest. 
Very nwefa fo keeping with body oontrol, widi the abl^ to att^ for peilodt of time, 
vtiy much in keying whb the ability to umke use of msources that are avalalila in a 
more or lew fautitutl^ catting, m wdl m lesouices avaldble in private hoowe. Very 
much in keeping, in other words, in utm, very much in keeping with what we know about 
tha fo nd s aium tals rfdJd dev eto ifow i it. 

The Educational FoUdaa Cornmhrioo, more than three yean ago said, in effect. **We 
need education for four year olds avaflable in thh country and available at public ex* 
penae.** Wa have a font way to go hi convhiclag ounehua that H's worth the coet It h my 
contention that it h an Investoient that h wMI worth the coat, and that the picture of 
what education at eU levels wfll look Uke, whan we convince ounehes of the worth of 
thh investment, h going to dunpe rather diamntterily. 

I fed alUtfobH auAward.to sty theleaBt,tbout*pfeleudingtobeabletodoajobon 
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language and intellectual and cognitive development anO aO of the aspects of these areas. 
That lai^guage area, alone, 1 think, could occupy more than the time that we have avail- 
able. Even a smaller chunk of laiigui^e, such as articulation, udiich is really a very small 
j)art of the whole progress of lai^uage development, could take more time than we’ve 
got. I’ve been wanting to lead up to it though by saying, “Look, we have to know about 
these processes before we ever see the ctuld, in order to understand what we’ve got to 
work with, if we’re dealing with ctuldren in groups of four-year-rdds and five-year-olds 
and six-year-olds, and so on. We’ve got to know many things that we can’t even take time 
to summarize today. 

I recall a research study that was done by the Frankenbergs many, many yean ago, 1 
think it was in the 1930’s. The Frankenbergs, I bdieve they are hu^and and wife team, 
did a study on ctuldren’s language in which they decided, “Let’s just a^ the direct 
question-v^at do ctuldren say?” And their soph^ication and the area of knowledge 
about lai^i^e devdopment was such that they took the straight-forward or simple- 
minded approach: we wiD follow children around and record v^t they say, and then we 
will kiHW, One of the ctuldren that they selected was a five-year-old girl, u^o said, during 
the course of one day, 14,930 words. She uttered 397 meanii^ul questions. Arid, inci- 
dentally, you ^uld be asking yourself: wdiat was the level of the response available to 
the child to those 397 meaning!^ questions asked during the course of the da// She used 
1 ,967 meaningful complete sentences during the course of one day’s t^serration. She 
adced five questions which were essentially meaningless questions. And there was 39 
minutes of sOeitce. That vras, periiaps, the roost dramatic finding of the vrtude study. 

We all know that childrM at ^ four and agt five ask a la^e number of questions. 
When we get into that we are talking about cognitive development. But we’re atw talkii^ 
about a bridge between social and personal devdopment and language and cognitive 
development. Because there’s no question in my ndnd that a chBd asks questions for 
more reasons than just to get an intellectuat answer. He asks questions, in part, when he’s 
five-years-old, seeling a response. And thb may lead some of us-udio are contending 
with the barr^ of questions that we get from young duldren if we allow them to 
express themselves-to get into the habit of saying, “Not now, dear,” or “Ask me later,” 
or “Ask somebody else.” I remember bong g^ty of this with my own child, vrtio was 
inclined to ask more than her share of questions. I was taking her to a preschool udiere 
she was enrolled. She adced me some questions at a time vmen I was driving the car and 
trying to prepare for my first dass at the university at the same time-vdiich is a very bad 
h^it. I temc^er her askii^ me some questions about the l^tning which was in the atr*^ * 
at the time. I don’t take any pride in this at all, but f was ^flty of doing something that I 
think other people have done, too, saying, “Why don’t you ask your teacher about that?” 
rather than reqiofiding to the sense of the question at all. 

I’m using die point about questions, though, to illustrate the tremendous scope and 
breadth and intensity of what is going on in the inteUectual and social worlds of youi% 
duldren. But it’s a tittle overvdidming to me to try to contemplate a real coverage of 
devdopment as sudi. Instead, I*ve chosen to say most about the newer concepts 
of intellectual devdopment, and, if you wiD, for the next few minutes, think of language 
as an accompaniment. As I try to summarize some bade pdnti about intellectual devdop- 
ment, ask yourself, “How is language an accompaniment and a suiq>ortiDg process in the 
whole notion of udut intellectual develo|»nent is all about?” Then I think it m^t still be 
a meanii^ful thing. And we will not make any pretense to be sayii^ all there is to be said 
about the development of langu^ processes per se. 

Let me start out In the area of intellectual devdopment by reminding us all that we 
don’t think the same way about it in 1970 as we did even in I960, We have some new 
concepts of what intell^nce is really like. Some of these changed, or revised, concepts 
reflect the notion or the idea of intellect as applied at all levek, regardless of age, 
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regardless of social dass^ regardless of color, regardless of any other criterion- It’s a 
different way of thinking about intelUgence from what most of us in this room were 
exposed to when we went through our own educational processes. 1 don’t think I’m the 
only one who got exposed to an idea of intellectual functioning that was a good deal 
mote rigid, a good ded more fixed and static than what it is today. The best summaty of 
the assumptions that we used to make about intell^ence, 1 believe, was prepared by J. M. 
Hunt, a p^chologist sdio has been at Illinois and has written rather widely on eariy 
intellMtual development and intellectual processes in general. His eariy book, publish^ 
in 1961, was really quite a revolutionary book. You can tell that it was revotutionary, 
because there were so many people who didn’t like it. This is true of a lot of revolution- 
ary ideas. It was revolutionary within the house of p^chologists, in the sense that there 
woe a lot of people udio did not like it and found many excuses to criticize the evidence 
that Hunt brought to bear on Uk topic of int^ectual development. Hunt ’shook, /nre/li' 
gatce and Expmence, includes a summary of the assumptions that we formeriy made. 1 
read this with a good deal of recognition, because he was saying, in effect, the same things 
that 1 had been tai^t. And he was quite right, at least insofor as my experience can 
support it. 

These were the assumptiotis that we made, and can no loi^r afford to make, about 
the nature of intellectual devdofunent. rmgohig to summarize than. 

We bdieved in a fixed inteOigeiice. It was establidied once and for all in the of 
conceptioo. 

Serand, we believed in predetennined devdopment. These are sort of redundant- 
they’re saying the same thing-but he’s lemforcing the idea in a second statement, a bdief 
in predetennined development. 

Third, we bdieved in the fixed and static "tdefdione switchboard” notion of brain 
functioning. That is, you put this into tlut, you have an association tint’s made, and 
that’s that. That’s the way leamii^ goes. That’s the way brain operation goes. 

Fourth, we believed that eiq)erience during the early years, and partkulariy prior to 
the development of speech, is unimportant for mental development. We belief that 
experience didn’t matter so imich. WIqt? Because of ^e first bebefi that were sort of 
articles of forth, initially. It was already fixed. IntelUgence was alrea^ established. It was 
already predetermined. Ihoefore, experience, e^ped^ earty experience, had little to do 
with it. You see what these assumptions are leadir^ up to, some very in^ortant impUca- 
tioiu for the kinds ofstirnulation we provide dutdren in the early years. 

Fifth, we bdieved that whatever expetieiice does affect later devdopmoit is primarily 
a iruttm of anotional ieactk>ns-i>nnniily a matter of personalia, social development, 
and so on. These were things that could be influenced by experience. We recogniz^ this, 
in part, ever since Freud started taOcing about the impact of eariy experience on later 
personality devdopment. He worthed with upper middle dass neurotics-had than re- 
count their earty expoiences to him— and he found ova and ova again that early e}q>eri- 
enca played a rote in developing their personal attributes, th^ ability to deal with 
cxmfUct, their abflity to deal with drives, with instincts, and so on. Ukimately, Freud 
convinced us dt that ealy experienoes were important for personalia devdopment But 
it’s mteresting that it took until the 1960’s-i^ in some places it hasn’t accom- 
plished, yet-to omvince us that experience plays a rote in intellectud devdopment as 
well. 

Finally, the sixth item. We bdieved, 1 think, that learning must be motivated by 
homeostatic need, or by painful stimulatirm, or by smne acquired drives based on these. 
There’s a lot of jargon in that one, 1 think. But what it iwHints to is saying if a chid is to 
learn he’s got to be punished for doing the wroi% thing and rewarded for doing die right 
thh^ And he himsdf then has to have the drive to get personal satisfoction, and then 
he’ll do the right thing, the thing that we want. 1 dunk the most obvious application of 
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this princqple is in the old ‘‘Spare the rod; qwil the child” philosophy. If you hit a dUld 
enough when he’s doing the wrong thing, he’ll stop doing the wrong thii^. And th$ belief 
that this is really the sense of what discipline is all ^out, because of the nature of mental 
organization on the part of the child. 

I’d like to add one thing to this list. This is my own, though, I can’t blame Hunt for 
this one. I think we also made an assumption- and I think people in education made this 
assumption-that intcUigerce is a more or less mondithic quality. That when we talk 
about individual differences in children we’re talking about having more of, or less of, this 
same quality-^v^atever it is. It’s all like a lump-it’s all like one big mass and we label it 
I.Q.-i^ you’re either high in I.Q., or relativdy high, or moderate, or normal, or low, or 
whatever. The implication of this assumption, that I think we made, is that if a child has a 
lot of this then fine, we can predict great things for him. If he haa less of it, fine, we’ll 
understand, we’ll be patient, we’ll accept that, but we won’t predict the fine things for 
him. 

Now.my point is, that this assumption of a monolithic qiuality really led us into some 
n^tmares in our relations with chfldren. The assumption is, for instance, that if one 
diild has more of this thing than another diild we ought to put him into a different kind 
of experience. VfiU you please keep in tiund our point about reinfoTcement. What do we 
reinforce a child for? Wdl, I think, there are some implications there. If we put him into 
an experience because we say he has more of this entity than another child, then we’re in 
a position to reinforce him for a different set of actions than this other child that we 
have arbitrarily classified in some other group on the basts of I.Q. atone. I think my bias 
d»ws, here. I don’t think I.Q. alone is a basis for clas^fication that will take us udim we 
want to go, ultimately. Look what it leads us to believe drout two children who have the 
same scores. Both of them score 1 18, let’s say, on a Stanford-Btnet Int^Qigeitce Test. Our 
assumption ts that they are the same intellectually. Now you and I c .a sit here and think 
about this and know immediately that that is utter nonsense. They are just not alike. Yet 
we have treated them that uray, time after time. 

CNcay— that’s an assumption that I think is particulady hazardous and particulaily 
undesirable in its imptications for what we do abodt childien. Irvipg Siegal, in a very 
interesting artkle he wrote some years ago, noted a variety of ways in which the use of 
intelligence te^ actively interferes with our understanding of the intellectual processes 
on the part of the child. One of the ways that it interferes is that it obscures some of the 
important qualitative difiinences fiom one child to another. I’ll want to say a littk more 
abwt that, and what I mean by it in just a moment. Here is the assumption that 1 thrk 
we made— I think I made it, and I think it’s very easy for teachers to make it, and it’s v^ 
eaty for school people in general to make this assumption, because it helps us make 
dedsions whoi the pressure is on us to make those demons, and we have too many to 
make, and too few people to help in assisting us to make them-it’s this assumption of 
intdhgence as a mmiotithic qiuality that perhaps interferes most in our real understandii^ 
of the nature of intellectual f^tioningon the part ofa child. 

One of the thii^ that I mean by that is that a newer concept of intdlectual function* 
ing includes, amoi^ other things, an awareness of, and a sensitivity to, qualitative differ- 
ences from one difld to another that cannot be covered or handled under the label of 
differences in IX)< One difld is 120 I.Q., another child is 1 15 I.Q., and the one with the 
lower I.Q. may be so creative, so inu^pnative, so open, so reqionsive to suggestions on the 
part of others, so ready to see new possibilities, that if we just deal with that I.Q. score, 
obviourly, we’re misdi^ the boat, Ai a matter of fact, creativity b not limited to people 
who have three d^ts in thdr I.Q. There are those in the 90’$, too, where we can find 
creative action and creative processes on their part. Creativity, I’m sayii^, may be a much 
more important consideration vhan score oa an intell^nce test. I wish we knew more- 
I’m sure all of us wish we knew more— shout the nature of creativity, and about how we 
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can play an active role in supporting creative mental action on the part of children. We’d 
all Idee this. We just ^ply don’t know enough about it yet. We’re too late, it’s way too 
late for us really to be just beginning to explore and investigate the nature of creativity, 
and the possibility of our playittga supportive part in producing and maintaining creative 
action. 

1 said earlier that 1 was going to say somethittg about language, but as an accompani- 
ment to this, 1 can’t help but remind myself, right now, of the child who was normal in 
every way that we can imagine, every way that we can test, except for one little detail. He 
was a five-year-old boy and he didn’t talk. No words. Zero! He just didn’t talk. Ihe 
parents despaired. He was an only child. They had given up. They had taken him to the 
psychologist, they’d taken him to the speech therapist, they’d taken him tot^eir pediatri- 
cian, they’d talked to the school people-everybody that they could think of. He just 
didn’t talk. No words. 

One evening, when the mother was seizing the family supper to the three of them, she 
put a dish of stew in front of the five-year-old boy. And the boy pushed that stew away 
from him and said, in words that were very loud, very clear, very articulate, and distinct, 
“1 can’t eat this slop!” 

The parents were aghast. But, finally, the mother gasped out, “Son, you can talk. Why 
haven’t you been talking all this time?” 

And the boy said, “Well up to now everything was okay.” 

1 don’t know really whether that happened or not. 1 wasn’t there. 1 can’t vouch for it. 
But it’s Supposed to point out something that’s important about language -and other 
processes, too. And 1 wanted to lead into discussion of newer concepts of intellectual 
development by saying intellectual development, like laiiguage, is based on need. 1 think 
most of us take for granted the idea that if a ct^d doesn’t need to say words, or doesn’t 
need to say certain words, his language development doem’t move as rapidly as it should, 
or as we would expect it to. Tliere are stories about children who don’t talk, and then we 
find out, when we start looking into their case, that a motho^, or father, or somebody, is 
anticipating their every need. They don’t need to talk. We’ve heard these stones. We see 
the point behind them. Some of .nem may be a little overdrawn, hut there is a point: that 
something as important and crunplex as language behavior-and bdieve me it h complex, 
tremendoudy complex— is need-based. 

Well it’s no accident that intellectud functioning-in fact 1 should say intellectual 
functionmg md language, because they are so intermixed-is very much need-based. How 
does a child acquire concepts? 

That’s one k^ idea behind our new notion of intellectual functiong: the acquidtlon of 
concepts. It may be more important for us to undentand the process of concept fortrr'- 
tion than it is for us to understand the normative line of develo[unental age. He does this 
at this age, and he can answer that kind of problem st that age, and he can solve this kind 
of problem at such and such an age. Fine, but can we understand, really, the underlyiitg 
process of concept formation? ^sped^ if we’re interested in doing $omethir>t about H, 
that is, helping a child, and facflitatuig his concept formatkin, we’ve got to be in a 
portion to understand the process. Just knowing die normative stages-that is, a child 
wiD do this many things, and that kind of thing by age two, and so on at age four-that 
doem’t realty help us un^rstand such processes as concept formation. 

So, we’ve cut oursdves out a bigger task, now, than what we had before when we just 
wanted to measure mental age, put it into a ratio with chronological age, figure I.Q., and 
that’s how bright a kid was. Now, we want to know how did a child acquire concepts. 

This is one of the thiigs that Kaget has been all about. He wants to know, in effect, 
how does a child know anything? What is the source of a child’s knowledge? And what 
are the processes that underiine his reasoning and problem-solving? That means, among 
other things, concepts. Very basic concepts. Our new model of intellectual functioning, 1 
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think, has to stait with a veiy basic point; how do we functiofi mentally, how do we 
work? 



I 




Hiatel 

Let’s get this diagram out here In front of us, first, because this is a k^-a vital k^ to 
how our mental processes operate. We start with a brain shaped something like this. Tiet’s 
{Hit a lens in here, or perhaps filter U a better word for it, because everything that comes 
into the system, everything that U percdved by the system, comes through a very unique, 
a very personal, very idosyncrattc, fflter syUem. And yours and mine, and Mr. X’s and Mr. 
Y’s are all different. No two filter systmis are predsdy alike. There are individual differ* 
ences within the culture. There ate differences from one culture to another. 1 swear the 
Hopi Indian cfafldten that 1 have the privifege of visiting every so often just do not see the 
worid as 1 see the worid. 1 swear it U different. 1 can’t quite iHit my finger on it, but it’s 
different. 1 know they don’t see inter-personal relatiomdi4»s the way I see them, or the 
way our tnlddle class Anglo children see them. Th^ don’t see conqBetition the way most 
of us see it. They have a unique filter system that’s part of their culture, but even within 
that group I’m sure that there ate individual filter systems as well. 

So, whatever comes in through eyes, ears, towh, body pressures, tenq;»eratufe, v^at- 
ever sensory capacities we have, whatever comes in, comes in through this filtering sys- 
tmn. But DOW we’n talking about a very iuterestii^ mixture of processes that go on htm. 
Let’s put two boxes in the diagram, not because th^’re really separate coaqrartments, 
but because 1 want to emidsasize an interchange that goes on. Let’s call this one the 
deci^ box— the thing that calls the play, the thing that says, 1 decide to go that way 
instead of But way. 1 decide to req>^ to that teachm by sayit^ two, instead of by 
saying four. 1 decide that my {dace to sit is at that table inst^ of at that table. 1 decide 
to hang my coat up or not to hang iny coat up. When I nudee a decision, this is the box 
where that decision occurs. Do you follow? It’s a pretty genmil box. There’s a lot of 
action gob^ on there aU the time. I dedde to look or not to look up, 1 decide to listen or 
not to Usten. 

We’re not talking about a conscious decision, we’re talkii^ about a very elemental 
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mental process which » the determiner of mental action, or output— the determiner of 
u^t the output will be. The output can be in the form of a thought, in the form of a 
physical action, in the form of writing a letter, in the form of respondii^ CHidly to a 
question and so on. 

But it’s this interchai^e, because the decision is not made just on the basis of what 
inunectiately comes in-the decision to act in X way or Y way is not based just immediate- 
ly cm the question or the stimulation of some kind-it is based on a very complex 
two-way interaction process between the decision box and a storage box of some kind. 
Call this storage box memory if you want, it*s perfectly aU right, but it isn’t conscious 
memory. What we’re talking about here is the storage of past perception. And the d)ility 
to call up past perceptions is a very precious human quality. Not that the lower animals 
don’t have a storage system, but they don’t have anything like the symbolic storage 
system of v^h man is capable. 

And it’s durhv the early years, by the way, that we see a flowering, a beginnii^, an 
emergence of symbolic processes wt^h Piaget says mature during the adolescent yean. 
This really marks a very special intellectual ability that man does have. A part of it is 
keyed right in here, the ability to store ^ymbeds. You don’t luve to store the precise 
tangible thing. You can store symbols of the thing. And this, if you think about it, is like 
many forms of energy. They’re there. They’re resources. But ^ey are neither good nor 
bad by themselves, because, with our abSity to deal with syiiibois, we can store some 
things that actively interfere with our ability to be hwnan, as well as store some things 
that can make us more human. 

But in order to have mental action, we’ve got to have a perception, and we’ve got to 
have something already there stored. Now don’t any of you phitosopliers in the group 
start {dnning me down to: if 1 really said that, did 1 mean that there h^ to be something 
there before, and before, and before-and how far back do you go? Piaget worried about 
this, too. So nt antic^te it saying, if you really want the answer to that question at 
least read Piaget first. That ougfit to hold you for a day or so. 

Real mental action, as we’re accustomed to thinl^ about it-at least with the chil- 
dren we deal with, bemuse by the time we get them at four or five, believe me, there’s a 
tremendous amount itored-real mental action hat to involve this interchange. It’s really a 
three way interchange: adiat’s going on there on the outside; adiat’s coming in, ndiich, of 
course, gets bent a little bit >s it comes in, accordii^ to this filter system vrtiich is reaDy 
intencting with storage, too; and, in the interaction of storage with what’s coming in, 
there is a decision to put out, in some way or another, some kind of action-which may 
be purely a mental function, not directly observable, may be spc»di, may be written 
language, may be physical bWiavior such at running, junqiin^ hopping, yelling, and so on. 

There’s another 1^ ii^iedlent that wc*ve just got to put into our picture. And this is 
that the human being is capable of perceiving his own output. It’s a very important one, 
and we can give it a label, too: *Yeedback.” And 1 don’t care vrtiether any t«wher knows 
or recognizes the word, or even cares about the word, but if he doesn’t recognize the 
principle, he’s in trouble. The teacher has to understand the importance of a child 
recognizing the effect of his own behavior. This Is adut so much of learning Is based 
on— reoognizii^ the effects of your own behavior. 

Incidentally, this Is tlw key to the way the reinforcement we’ve been talking sbout 
wc^. Because it’s at this point, when I’m putting out some kind of behavior, vrtien I’m 
giving the teacher some kind of action, at (his prdnt the teacher enters In, and the child is 
not only perceiving v^t be is doing, he’s monitotinf it. As he’s making tetters, at he’s 
cuttiiv out P^r, at he’s putting nunibers on the domino blocks together side by side, as 
he’s count^ the chUdren in the classroom, he’s monitoring his own bchatlor. But 
die is he monitoring? At the instant that he’s monitoring his own behador, be^ a^ 
monitoring input in the way of new perception of how it is affecting the teacher. How am 
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I •ffectint the teacher? To what extent ani I getting approval by that behavior? If I 
modify my behaivior, and my output becomes a little different, what kind of reaction do I 
get now? 

This is where the teaming is. This Is what reinforcement is all abCMit. It tells me if I 
didn’t get the approval this tlme-if I got a scowl, or a frown, or a heactshaking, or a body 
shaking-next time I’d better do it a little differemly. 

This is a basic model. It looks very noechanical. It looks very mechaidatic. But locdt at 
the imphcations; How important is it that a chUd be perceivu^ right now in order for his 
mental functioning to go on? We’ve discovered that it is so hnporUr»t-and not just for 
children-that we just can’t survive p^chtdogicaUy, mentally we fall apart, unless we have 
sensation or stimulation from the outside to monitor in some way. We’ve got to have 
change. We’ve got to have an environment that is somehow shifting, moving, actina in 
stmie way, or we fall apart. 

How do we know thie? I refer to our Canadian friends udio started some research over 
ten yean on sensory deprivation. We won’t go into the details of the strategy. The 
essence of ttie research was this; What happens udien you reduce, and restrict, and, 
intoftr at pooible, eUminate outside stimuli? Look at the diagram. We’ve really got a 
circuit here. But i^t happens if we eliminate biput, Uke opening a switch? You can 
say, wdl, if it were an electrical circuit the lights would go out if you open that up. You 
have to keep a dosed circuit to order for the U^ts to stay on. And the analogy is not too 
bad, because this is exactly what happens. It takes a little time. In some subjects it tocdt 
up to twenty minutes. 

These were all volunteer subjects, not kindergarten children, not four^ear^olds, but 
ctdlege subjects udio were being paid. They did it on a volunteer basis, a^ they could 
have out of it any time they wanted to. But look what they went through. Some of the 
subjects were iinnietied to a tank. The water was heated to this targe tank to body 
temperature-no thermal stimulation, no warmth or chillii^ on the body-the water was 
atowty circulating to there wouldn’t be any heatii^ up inside this tank. AU light was cut 
out. All sound was blocked out. The only contect with toe outside world was through a 
breathiiy tube, and a button that they could push to uy, ”1 want out.” 

What happened? Many of toe subjects lep^ed a delicious relsxationat first. It felt so 
great, lome of them dozed off. But then some interesting tltotgs started to happen: 
Cmnplications. HaUuctoatiotts. Seeing things that weren’t there. 

One subject reported it Uke this: ”I got panicky. I thought a thought, and then I got 
panicky b^use I couldn’t myself from thinking toe thought again. It was Uke I had 
no control over what I would think.” 

The anxiety level would get up and they’d just have to get out of there. Some would 
hallucinate completely. Some had very bad bizarre kinds of thoughts, and actiom, or 
tom^ts about actions. Some were, for aB practical purposes, out of it, like an artificial 
pq^choUc state between toe time when they were brought out and when they recovered. 

So what^ toe point of aB this? The point of aB this la to say that if we sever inputs it’s 
like short drcutttog something. Because, obvioudy, from the cate ofthe person vtoo said 
”I thought a toou^t, and tliM I thought it again,” what was happening? He was going 
■round to this little ftedht^k dtde, because the end of the thoti^t tequmKe stimulated 
toe reoccurrence of the same thing. Wiy? Because there’s no change from the outside to 
•Bow you to revise. 

Now, how fundamental is this? WeB, I can say it to a nutshell. It may not mean too 
much right now, but I hope you*U think about it. TTtfi fr what about. 

A part of our newer concept of inteUectuilfttnctioniiig hat a great deal to do with the 
nature of readiness f(»r learning expetiencm-udme does leadinest come from? 

You see, toe <dder notion a^ut inteBectual processes to kids wu that readiness 
emerges as a function of btdogicai maturatimi: When toe child is five, if he’s normal in 
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intelligence, he is letdy for this sort of thing, and we thought the kindergarten was an 
appropriate thing for him because he was biologicaUy ready. When he’s six and a half, 
ment^, he’s ready to learn to read. By seven, ^ some odd percent are ready to read, 
because those who got delayed in start^ reading instruction until seven years of age all 
learned to read. This was the research basis confirming, and rationalizing, what we wanted 
to do anyway, namely, to get into the real serious, earnest, hard suin' in the three R’s 
when diildren are abcwt six years of age, because that, we said, is sriien they are biolog* 
ically ready. 

V^t’s the difference between that and the new approach? The new approach is 
tougher, you see. It places more of a bunloi on us. The new approach says we have a 
responsibility for craoring readiness in children, because we no longer believe that it 
comes about just as a function of biologicai maturation. Hus is sriieie experience comes 
in. Hus is why Hunt called his book /ntetf^gence and Experience Because the experiences 
that the child has actually organize hit intellectual fiinctionli^. 

Now there’s udiere two of our best known and most thoughtful theorists about intellec* 
tual development and cognitive functioning get into the act. Jerome Bruner, a piycholo* 
gist at Han^, and Jean Piaget, the Swiss devefepmental psychologist, both haw said, in 
effect, the same kind of thing: You create reading by providii^ experiences to the diild 
which are just a step ahead of where he U right now. Go^ teachers have done this as long 
as 1 can remember. They may have done it intuitively or they may have done it with 
careful thought and careful planning, but they have done precisely this. Tne theorists are 
sort of catching up, by sayitig, in efiect, intelligence doesn’t just luppen, it is a reorganiz- 
ation, it’s a revirion, a modificatimi of what’s there. 

1 mentioned Bruner and Piaget-because both of them have had a great deal to say 
about the construction of readiness in the ctdld. 1 wanted to have you identify these 
luunes, aitd 1 wanted to say that each has a notkm about what briiigs cognitive develop- 
ment about-what stimulates it. And both, in the process of saying this is vrtiat brii^is 
about intellectual movement from one stage to a next h^er stage, are saying that we 
have a responsibility for creating readiness for next steps in mental fiinctioning. Neither 
one is wtUii^ to buy the notion that you wait for a ch0d to mature and then you give him 
the experience. Both of them say you participate in bringing that level of mental readi- 
ness riiout. They outline mental development in slightly difierent terms, but they are 
very much in tune with each other— they communicate with each other very well. 

Bruner says there are three main stages in cognitive fiinctioning. He talks about an 
early, almost infantile st^-the enactive st^e-where cognitive processes are sort of out 
at Uie fingertips, and ndmt you see in the way of mental functioning is visible in the 
physical action sterns of die child. Bmner uses this term, by the way, to describe his 
whole system. He’s talking about levels of representation, vrtiich 1 think you can relate 
back to my diagram about mental functioning, because in this ston^e system, we have to 
account for ways of representing the world. By ermctive, we would mean things like 
this-the inftnt is presentrd with the botfie, the n^iple ononeend,andimmediately-as 
soon as it toughes the dieek, let’s lay-something h^pens. What happens? Ups start 
moving, sucking movement starts, and so on. Why? How do you acomnt for it? Reflex, 
you might say; instinct, you might say. Bruner would say representation. This is enactive 
representatkm-his method of storing is throi^ an action system: when X h^pens. Vs 
action system is called into play. You d<H)*t get anywhere if you ask the infant, “What are 
you thinking about?’’ Or if you tty to exunlne the thought process in any more detail. 

It’s very much analogous to Piaget’s use of the term ’Wsoty motor stige’’-sensory 
stimulatimi, motor action. The diild is living out on the periphery, out on the fingertips. 
He is toudi^; he acts. This is what Bruner is talking about by the enactive stage. There’s 
very little in the way of logic that goes on. Very little in the way of reflecting that “that 
is a nipple touching my ch^ and therefore 1 think 1 fed probably like sucking on it.“ 
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You know, it doesn't make sense. The enactive stage doesn't call for all this internal 
mulling over^ for making a decision in that sense. And yet in Bruner's way of thinking, 
there is a level of decision, even there. 




Bruner talks about an ikonic stage, in which he's referring to a way of representing 
reality with images. Now this is an important distinction between what was going on 
before, in which there had to be an action system as a way of storing and representing the 
reality of the world, and the ikonic system, in which an image stands for the real thing. 
For example, your im^e of the bridge over to the mainland, your image of the water below 
the bridge, and so on. Is there color to it or do you just see it in black and white? By the 
way, how do you dream— in color or black and white? With what do you dream? With 
ikons, with images. 

The imagery stage is a kind of an intermediate stage, and much of early chddhood 
consists of this kind of storage system, this way of representing the world. Only after the 
child gets to this point-and now he's really approaching adolescence, although Bruner 
doesn't like to talk about precise ages-but only when he gets to the truly symbolic leveU 
is he able to deal with lo^al systems. Because the symbols, now, can be manipulated 
very freely and there can be substitutions-this stands for that, X for Y,and so on. Why 
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do you suppose in the oU days before we recotp'zed what Bruner has been telling us, we 
tradhiofuitty taught Algebra in the 9th grade. 

I don’t know what your history has been, here, but back in my day and age, out West, 
it was ordained from on high that algAra would be 9th grade. Nobody had it a day 
before that, and everybody had it by the end of 9th grade. If you didn’t have it then you 
were oondgned to outer darkness. Not only was college not for you, the rest of high 
school was not for you. That wu it. Ntoth gnde was algebra. 

Why do you sunMse we had teamed that you don’t have algebra before that time? 
WeU, look, now, at what Bruner is aying, al^ra retpiires a ayndrolism in which you 
activdy Uft qrmhtds from objects and deal with them in an abst^ way and manipi^te 
them, and tl^ requires a kind of thought process that in the normal course of events is 
realty flowering at about that time. 

Now , one of the reasmis Bruner doesn’t like to talk about ages, by the way, is this: He 
Ukes to say we can induce kinds of thoi^t processes. Once we undentand what lies 
before this; once we understand the fundament steps-A lecds to B leads to C-then our 
job becomes a very interesting one in curriculum dev^pment, in udiich we can create a 
curricuhim we never dreamed of before. 

Bruner proceeded to prove this to himself, in a variety of ways. He dU such things 
with fifth grades, far Instance, as asking them questions like the game of 20 Questiom, 
because he was interested in another aspect of the new concept of mental functioning, 
nnndy, cognitive style, qualitative dittinctioiu from one child to another. Not just the 
difference in brightness^iow bright is this diOd in comparison with tiiat one, sM what 
wiD we (b about it^t what’s the difference in types of thinking* ways of thinking, 
wsn of orftniiing tboi^ procestts. 

He fouM, for instence, some dtildren that he began to call ”potshotters.” Potdiotiers 
were chfldten who were sort of inqiuteive in their approach to questions. And he found 
some other children, udUch he gave a very fincy labd; he r^ed them ”cumulative 
nmstruettemists.” And these were only two of many dtsses and types of childfen iri 
intellectual fUnetkming, aD of which he sorted out with this game 20 Questtons. 

He would ask chfldmn to stdvc a pioUem by asking ton the questions. What is mental 
organization Uke? It’s iiulexed, he said, by the way in which a organizes a question. 

1 widi we had time to talk abwt ques^ns, reaOy, and to point out how Important it ir 
for a chfld to lesm to ask a questitm. Because, so often, what diUdren learn Is to adc 
non<questlons. ftunsr pointed out some mighty important differences between two gen* 
end ^pes of children. ’Here is the prOUwn,’’ he vrauld say to a ftfith grade boy, ”there 
was an accident The man was diivii^t the car and it ran off the toad, and it hit a 
tdephone pole and the man was hurt. Now your job,” he would say to the child, ’is to 
adc me questions udiich 1 wiD answer yes or no, and you solve the problem as to u^y the 
accident occurred.” 

Bruner would then illustrate with hit potshotter tjrpe diOd: ’’Here’s my potshotter,” 
he would say. “Here is my ^Ud who adet me hit first question, and it goes Uke this; ’Wat 
the man hurrying to the hr »pital to see a sick friend and he got so interested in thinking 
about his friend, so cofvenied about him, that he lost track of what he was doing, he 
forgot to control the car and It slipped off the road and he hit the teiephrme pate and got 
huftr” 

The answer is, ’Ho,” and the cb<il hasn’t gotten anyudim. In dier words, this Is a 
difld udio wraps up all of the possible hypotheses thtt he can think about in one big 
questk>n-he’t ftvii^ it all he’sgot’-but tlim udmn he gets the answer, ’Ho,” he’s gotten 
nowhere. 

This is why the cMitrasting term that Bruner oi^iloys is the “cumulative construction* 
1st,” because this chfd h one who organizes a question, and the answer to that question 
can be eithet “Yes” or “No,” but in eithwr case lie has teamed sonwtMng very im^rtant. 
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Of aD of the potMt tliingi thet mfiht betbcioiutk>iitothepfobl«ii,the**yes**aoimr 
pieces some conttreints on the potSbUties that are there and the “no” aniwer phcet 
some constrataiti on tite pottlbflitlet there. 

Did you ever watch the <dd game. Queatiom” on televltion. Very interesting if 
you looked at it from the standpoint. **what are the thought ptocesset indexed by the 
qiiestiofts tlut are beiiif asked?” Some of those players were very good at it. They teamed 
to adc very preche tpiestkms so they couU s(d«« very complex pfobkms in a matter of 
three, four, or five questions. 

tn the case of tl^exsmide. Bruner pointed out. **Hete is my cumuhthreconstructiiHi* 
isiHnstead of asking was tte driver concerned about smnebody in the hospital, tryint to 
hurry to get there, and so on. the chfld thirikt a second and then says, *Was there anything 
wrong with the carT” 

The ancrver can be. yes or rio. Either way you gat some v«y important information. In 
this case the answer is no. 

The diUd then says, after thinking a second. **Was there anything wroitg with the 
driver?” 

Ihe answer is yes. 

“Oh. had the driver had something to drink?” 

The answer is yes. 

“Was the driver druiik?” 

“Yes.” 

And hi four questions that one chfld that Bruner Is fllustrating has gotten to the 
Kdutkm of that particular proMem. Because he knows how to adc a question tint leads to 
a better question, a more predse qiwstion. one that's mote on targd. He knows how to 
start Dorn the gmeril and eliminate the nonesaential through the questioning process. 

This. Bruner says, it more important information about a child than his I.<}. This also. 
Bruner says, la smnethlng that the child can be taught. This is basic mental fonctionlng- 
how to ask a question. It's only one diaracteiistic of mental fonctoning. but how mudi 
more inqiortant. as a child moves toward ^mboUc processes, to assist him along the way 
*0 use those symbdic processes in the service of logical, orderly processing of informs* 
tkm. 

So Bruner has had some important things to say . and has had the audacity to say them 
about the cuiiicuicftt. and, even though he's a psychologist, he has dared to say some* 
thing abcmt how the curricuhimdKndd be organized. This is some very interestiiig writing 
that some of us mi^t want to go bade and lo^ at. 

Let me just summarize by saying. I think mental development really Includes four 
subprocesies. Now you don't think diout them necessarily in relation to an i^e. became 
all of them go on reiOy at all sges. But what I would like you to think about is how can 
the schools make better use of knorriedga about these four sid^iuocesies. 

The first is dtseriminaikm. Fm sorry if the word has double meanings. I hqipen to iflce 
dJscfiminatkMi. I happen to think it's a very inqumant psychological process, and I mean 
that in the ttteiat aen». If a man cant tefl the difference between Jew One and Jew Two. 
he's in trouMe with hhnielf. So Imean ittitersDy. 

I like dhaiminatkm. hi the pqrdudogical sense of the word, because it really means 
tsUittg important dtffnencet. a^ it re^ means refusing to live at the levd of gross 
hunpt, in udiich we put a tshel on that and lay. “I can diapmie with that lunq>. I 
can ti^ care of that by assigning the IM to it. and thm I know how to deal with 
everybody or everything that fits hi that hinqi.” That^ foflure to dberiminate. I think 
most of us team to be more dtseriminating than that. But that's the first process, telling 
the dtfferesioe. Tdling tlu diff er en ce between a drde. a aquaie. and a triangle, the 
dtffa ence betwemi soft and loud, between hard and soft, die dlfforenoe between warm 
and ocfld. between talt and short, between the number 18 and the number 20. All of these 
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«re txamplet of discriminatioii. DtocrimtiitUon learning is the fundamental pfocets that 
we engsge in when we learn to aepuate out-^to call attentiott to this feature of the worid, 
as opposed to that feature. lt*s fundamental. 

But right on the heds of that comet a second psychological process, that of ubiimo 
tion. In abstraction what we are dl doto^adiether we are very young, or very old-is 
^fting the quality of the thing from the form in whkh it’s fouiid. liftlr^ the greenness 
fimn that chair, and dealing with it as an abstract diaracteristic or attribute of the chair. 
You see, characteristics or qualities of our expcsience are always embedded in things,- 
except where they are stored up here in the he^. We can store them up here as abstracts. 
But our initial experience with Uicne attiibutes-shape, color, size, texture, loudness, 
softness, warmth, and so on- are embedded in other kinds of experiences. 

Let me show you how much this penetrates into ve*y inqrtwtant areas of our human 
otpwienoe. If we cotdd not take the ** 1 ” from **cat”-i^ now we’re dealing with 
symbolism, this U a second level thing already, we’re cot dealing with the original cat, 
we’re dealing with a symbol, with symbtdk representation-but if we could not abstract 
the **a” out of ’*caf* and put it in another word, and recognize its sameness there, we 
would not be able to do the abstracting job. It would be a fiilure of abstracts. 

We have to lift a quality from the thing in wlikh that qud>*.y is manifest to us 
\nthout that we would be so rigid, so inflexible; we would be tied to sudi a Ufidtedscde 
of mental functioning that we Just couldn’t op<waie in the complex society that we have. 
We just couldn’t have all the things that we have-the language code system, the econo* 
my, a system of hiter*penonal behavior, a history, a culture, ways of rdatint to flu 
universe, and so on— unlm we could abstract the essence of something fnmi the thing in 
which it U initially manifest. This U the ibstruction process, following closely on the heds 
of the dismimination process. And following on the heds of that, a fmendbe/jon pro* 
cess. 

Incidentally, in case you don’t see the rdevance here, 1 would ask the question, "How 
does language participate in fuilitating one of these? How does the Isnguage of 
instruction pnrticipate? How does the child’s abflity to use a langur^ syston participate 
in t^ emergence of each one of these processes? 

Gerwralization Is a nice e*rample of the need for language. What Is generaUution? 
GeiMraUzation h the forming of a rule, the forming of a prindple, so that now the 
information 1 derive from an experience can be organized and stored ana general sute* 
ment that 1 can recognize later, and apply later. I’m no longer Ufidted to the immedkey 
of the thing. 1 can even antic^te emtditiom that 1 have never experienced, becsuie 1 
have formed general rules. Children are rule makers. Children are inventors, constructors 
of rules. 

This applies very mudi to language. We used to think that language Is a matter of a 
child leaiiiing to parrot back the words that he hears, lesming to parrot back the sen* 
t&ooes he hears. ^ me give you one quick example to show you how wrong this Is, 
because part of the nev' concept of bit^ectual flinctk>nln| Is that we recognize that the 
child is participating activdy, dynamicalty , in organizing his mental life, and that includes 
organizing his langu^. 

A father U tddng a shower. He geCi through with the shower, walksout into the outer 
part of the shower enclosure, and dJscoven, as he’s groping around the wall, there’s no 
towd. He hears the patter of his twayearuld son out in the next room, and he ydls to 
his son, “Hey Bill, go ask mom for a toweir* And his soti, not quite two, let’s siy, patters 
off, flnds the mother s'i says-now think, what does the <^d sav? Does the d^d say, 
’’Mom for a towel.” No, Ju diild sayssoirw^hifigthathemay never have heard in aDlUs 
life. He says, '’Daddy wants a towd.” 

What’s the signiflcance of that? The chid has engsged in a transformation, based on 
his awareness of a need on icmiebody dse’spart. And that little instance of a tratisforma' 
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tion gives us a key to this special condition of man- the ability to take that circumstance, 
that need, that condition, and, using a different grammar, translate it into something else 
that makes sense to a party who wasn’t even there in the original condition. That’s part of 
what the code system is all about. There are rules that underiie the tran^ormatior of 
language parts from X condition to Y condition. 

The child is a rule-maker. If we never tell him about these rules, he will discover them. 
In the process, along the way, he invents some rules of his own that he later has to revise. 
But now instead of thtnkiiig of language as something that we impose on a child so that 
he learns to mimic-this is the parrot theory of tangu^e development-instead of this, we 
think now of the child actively participating in oi^niztng a grammar. Which is another 
way of saying organizing the rules, and modifying those rules when the original rules just 
don’t fit any longer. This is the way he gets his language development. 

Generalization is the process ^ forming a rule which will cover more than just the 
specific experiences that I’ve had up to now. it allows me to make predictions. I may find 
some of those predictions wroi^, but at least I’ve made the rule, and I can test it out and 
see if it fits or not. Does lai^age participate in generalizing? Of course. And there are 
children who over-generalize. All children over-generalize at one time or another. So they 
have to get more refinement. If the child is over-generalizing, we have to ask ourselves if 
we can help him discriminate. And if you’ve ever tau^t Ei^ish, you know a lot of cases 

where you have to say, ‘*Yes, that rule is right except ” Because the best rule I know 

about the Eiighsh language is that it has more exceptions than any code system I know 
anything about. 

One final basic process in intellectual development is articuktiotL And I’m using that 
word, too, as a more basic concept than just articulation in the most obvious sense of the 
word. Let me illustrate it with a very homdy example. If you ask a four-year-old child to 
sing a scale -Jo re mi fa-m all probability, unless he’s an unusual four-year-old child, he 
will slur the thing together. He may get the idea of going up the scale or down the scale, 
but instead of making distinct separate elentents of the component parts of that scale, 
which fit together in an orderly way, he will tend to blend them all together. There is a 
kind of a failure between these two processes. He isn’t discriminating well enough be- 
tween the do and the re and the re and the mr and so on. But neither is he brining 
t<^ether-and tint’s the articulation part-the separated elements into a meaningful rela- 
tionship. 

Let me ask you this, what is your notion of creativity? I haven’t told you what 
creativity is-I don’t even know how to define creativity. But articulation, along with the 
other three processes, might give y >u some tentative approaches to what creativity is all 
about. It may be, for instance, that the creative person k the one who can articulate 
components of his environment in ways that other people haven’t seen. 

So if we happen to have a teacher who is very good at helping children articulate 
things-flnding combinations and reinforcing children for their finding of new combina- 
tions of things— what we have, psychologically, is a teacher who is stressing the articula- 
tion process. 

Now, there are some parts of our world which just automatically pay a premium for 
articulation. You have to recognize that we use articulation in the number system, be- 
cause it’s a matter of integrating, or combinii^ and recombining sub-notions, sub-sets and 
larger sets. 

A is embedded with B. And the child gradually comes to recognize that all robins are 
birds, but not alt birds are robins. There’s a kind of articulation involved there and you 
don’t succeed very well in articulating a child’s thinking on something like this— the 
indusiveness idea— when he is only three years old. 

What I’ve been implying, I hope, is clear. We need steps in experience which lead to 
intelleciual formation, and not just a society that waits and says of its six-year-old 
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childien, **Now it*$ time that you got serious.** And we need, of course, a society that*s 
willing to pay the cost. Because it is a costly business. 

But if we really believe what 1 hope we will come to believe— that intelligence is 
organized by experience, and that we have a re^Mmsibility for bringing about that organi- 
zation throi^ experience-then, yov see, the burden of reaponsibiiity is reaOy <m us. 
And part of that respcmsibility is to conuntmicate it to other people, including the people 
udio have to help us share the burden of the cost of this scut of thing. 
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Dr. Cuttcriiie E. span 



Neuiolo^cal Pediatrician 
Moiristown Memorial Hospital 
Child EvaluatioQ Center 



PHYSIOLOGICAL AND NEUROLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CHILD 



You might be interested to know that the White House Conference on Children and 
Ynith is divided into three different groups for this coming session. Ihe part on chfldten 
is gooig to be in Decoiiber, from Decembn 13 to 18, and youth will be in the spriitg of 
1971 , and thm they’re going to ham regional groupings after that, as 1 understand it, and 
in about six weeks they expect to do all of the ground work and teg work on what 
cfaUdrenneed, since 1960. 

1 have news for them. It tock us a solid year, with many people working, to compile 
the i^ofts that we had for 1960. Maybe thi^ feel we’re not Cut etuHigh to get iriforina* 
tion, but m be ftst mough to tdl than w^ they don’t have. And, not trying to be 
nasty, but if we ate ta the rtde of representiiig children, 1 think we have to repres^t 
than, and not just put a lot of matoial on pq>a that periups is not pertinent to the 
needs of chOdren. 

Aside from that it’s a pleasure to be hoe and be able to talk to you about my favorite 
subject, which is newohgbuU tmpdnnent We thought we’d divide the sesston into three 
groups this afternoon. We decided we’d give you the normal dev^opnent of the nervous 
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system first. Then we would talk and have some fun on semantics of special education- 
just throwing words around, in other words. And in the last part 111 get into what is 
noirohgicat impairment? What are the different types of impairment? How can they be 
diagnosed? What difference does it make in a classroom what type of medical diagnosis 
you have on a child-can you remedy this particular disability, and do you work through 
the disability or around it? And by the end of that time well all be ready to go for a 
swim in the pool, 1 think. 

You have in your packet some notes, and I thought it would be easier, right after a 
delicious lunch, to keep your blood cells working instead of wanting to go asleep, if I 
kept your hands busy filling in diagrams. 




Figure 1 



We represent this as a symbol of the whole child. The circle (figure 1) is divided into 
four quadrants, and these are the four quadrants representing growth. One quadrant 
would represent physical growth, one would represent intellectual growth, or mental 
growth, one would represent social growth, and one would represent emotional growth. 

Now if this child is to remain a round udieel, all four quadrants of growth must be 
growing at the same rate of speed. Otherwise you end up having a child that is no longer a 
round wheel, but is becoming a square, depending upon which quadrant is not growing in 
proportion to the others that remain. 

Now, we know that every child has his own rate of speed, but the majority of chOdren 
fit into a certam time of growth. We also know that childreri have to learn and go up a 
spiral of learning (figure 2). Ibe little round circle with the four quadrants represents the 
whole chOd. What weYe trying to get across is that not every child is ready to ascend this 
spiral of learning at ^he same time. Just because he has b&come five years old, chronolog- 




Figure 2. 



ically, does not mean that he is mature enough to start the educational process that is 
con^ered in the classroom. Now, if you assume that, we know that every child is not 
going to go up this qilral at the same rate of speed, nor at the same smoothness of ascent. 
Not every child is going to reach his goal or goals. 
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But I think our biggest is to ascertain, **ts this child ready?" And what does 
readiness mean to every child, as related to this whole child? Are we taking a good look 
to see whether or not we’re forcing our kiddks to go up this spiral ofleaming before they 
are neurofogically ready to do so. Foi example, if we are teaching a child phonics before 
his hearing has developed or his auditory perception has developed, are we wasting our 
time? Because if he doesn’t hear it, and doesn’t perceive what he hears, and can’t record 
it, and respond back out, are we wasting time with this chBd, when there might be a 
different approach? I just throv this cut to you as a question. 

1 thou^t next we would go into how does the nervous systetn becwne ready for 
learning. Now you hear the term perception so many times-what does it mean? When 
you have a nervous system-and we all have them-you must develop this nervous system. 
You are born with a set group of cells, a set group of structures, but you ha'. e to develop 
the function of these structures and you have to develop a continuity and an integration 
of all of these. So I thought it would be easier if we showed you roughly what happens in 
the newous system when you are developing visual perception. Now if your eye is a 
camera, and if this eye is seeing an itrage for the first time, then this image goes through 
the eye mechanism, goes through the brain iiself, and is recorded on what we call area / 7, 
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(figure 3) which is the occipitai cortex. That’s in the back of your head, right here. 

The second time this eye sees the im^e in the same way, it goes back to area 1 7, wK^re 
it was recorded, then is transferred coming forward up to area 18 of the same occipitai 
ctxtex, which says, *i*ve seen this before.’’ 

The third tinic your eye sees the same image in the same way, going through this same 
sequence, it’s then referred forward on fheoccipital cortex and higher up, where we have 
hearing coming in, speech going out, oUiersenses coming in, and now this area tells us*i 
know what this is.’’ 
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By the fourth time the eye sees the same im^ coming through thu same sequence, 
you get u4iat we call the emotUmal r^fonse. Now what is that? The child will say, **I 
kitow what it is,” and they ^ the correct answer, and then we, as adults, react, 
Johnny, Mary, that’s wonderful!” And this is udiat breeds secuii^ and t^ feding of 
confidence and success, when he can get r^t answers. Correct answers. 

Now, suppose something happens between the eye and going to area J 7 or the occipi- 
tal cortoc ana that makes the image go a different way and Johnny gives you the wrong 
answer. Hus is certainly not going to breed confidence and the feeling of success, because 
he doesn’t really kiraw why he hasn’t gotten the same response from the adults if he 
thought he did it the same way each time. Enough incorrect answers develop udiat we call 
the naaotk pawnaHty, In other words, this is the person who feels that everybody has 
two left feet except himself. It was the teacher’s fault. Or the boy in the seat next to him 
dropped the pencil so he lost his place. Or the teacher didn’t tell him. Or mother didn’t 
give him the proper lucky pants that morning so he could pass the test when he got to 
school. Any excuse, you name it, he’ll figure it out. 

You can see this starting along in children in the very earty grades when they have 
been exposed to more failuies than they have to success. But, again, (his is what 1 see 
visual pweption to mean. Now we know that as you learn to see and recognize adiat you 
see, then you’re going to be able, hopefully, to go on into reading and to writing. Now, at 
the same time, you have to be learning to hear. You’ve got five senses working together- 
all developing at different rates of speed, according to exposure. 

So let’s get into m^tory percep^n. I’m not very go<^ at drawing, so if you can think 
of this as the lobe of your ear, we’ve got to get the sound in and around. As this is gang 
in through your extertud canal, your auditory canal, the first thing it’s going to hit is a 
drum. And this vibrates so that Ae three little bones behind it vdtl get the mess^ and 
carry the sound right on in to the inner ear, vriiich talws it through our semi-circular 
can^, and through the cochlea, and then goes on into the inner ear, vriiere again it’s tried 
to be perceived. But it doesn’t know vriut it’s perceiving, until it gets to the eighth nerve 
and goes on into the auditory reception center in the brain itself, where it’s recorded. 

Now, if a child does not get the airwaves here— in other words the hatd-ofhearing 
child-or something is plugging it up-vrax, infection, what have you-he is t going to 
get the sound waves going throu^ this normal way of getting to the brain to be recorded. 

Now, some of our children have no problem in here. The sound can get thioqgh. And 
then you have Bistachian tubes coming up, which make you fill air into your middle ear. 
Some children can have infection there, so that the process of hearing a sound is blocked 
so it doesn’t get to the brain to be recor^d. 

Wth some children this part of the mechanism will be fine, but when it gets to be the 
eighth nerve or into the auditory perception area, it doesn’t seem to be understood. They 
raimot perceive what (his sound is nwant to be. And these are the kiddies you’ll see in 
your classrooms, where you’ll talk to them, and you almost feel like uhat you said to 
them is going through layers of the brain and you think, you know, ”He really hasn’t 
heard me,” or **he really doem’t understand.” And all of a sudden the lights go on in his 
ey^ and it takes him just as long before he g^ the right reqionse out, and you think, 
“My golly , he does know!” 

These chUdren are hard to pick up, because they’re r^y visual leamers-they’re 
ymtchhig for many cues, and not learning to Ustm. These are the childien that, if you 
gave them three instructions at a time, would only be reqfmnding to the first instruction, 
when you’re expecting a response to the fiiird instruction. And if the first and third are 
not related, you feel, you know, (his one is really not with tt-1 don’t think he belongs in 
(his particr^r group. 

Now, where does auditory perception phy a role in lartguage? It plays a very large role 
id language, ber luse if a cl^ is not hearing the sounds for speech, he’s not going to 
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teprodtioe them correctly. But language is more than just articulation, or pronunciation. 
It’s **How do you use words to express a thoi^ht?” Children team, or are starting to 
devdop, their auditory perception rjght at the time of delivery. So auditory perception is 
starting right after bii^ They learn s(Huid and they learn to perceive what U fr^tening. 
They’ll startle, or they’ll cry fw different noises. Many of them are startled in the early 
sti^ by male voices, md peo(de say, ”0h, well, he’s a frightened baby-the women 
dwuld t^e care of the babies, not the men,” because men with deep resonant voices are 
more apt to startle the baby. Not because they want to, but because their voices are 
resonant. If they put their voices in a falsetto the babies respond just fine. It actually 
worics out fine, if you know that this is what makes the child’s eardrums not vibrate quite 
so hard and fast that it scares them. 

I think the imprvtant thing is if you find a child that has tr<HibIe with any type of 
langui^e, whether it be the use of words or wh^er it be pronunciation, check on their 
ears and see whether they actually hear it. If they hear it, then there’s mote to be looked 
into than just their ears. 

Now, at the same time, children are learning by the sense of touch, or taetiie percqh 
thn. You’ll find when kiddies are little run*arounds in the preschool area, they want to 
touch everything. They have to touch everything. You’ve seen this I’m sure. And there 
are some peo[de that never get past that stage, even as adults. If you’ve ever seen them in 
an antique shop, you know what I mean. They have to touch eveiythii^, even thoi^jh it 
says “don’t touch.” But some people do leam better by touching, just as some peo(dc 
have to taste things before they can leam about them, or they have to smell thii^. 

These senses are all beii^ started with a baby right in the new-born nursery. And they 
get very, very specific about their sense of taste in the firsts months of their life. Any 
mother who has fed a baby any of the foods that the doctor saysare good for him, and 
had it splashed back on th^ faces quicker than they could get it down knows about this. 
You can mix up hamburger with some mashed potatoes, and a vegetable they detest, and, 
by gtdly, they’ll chewthat all and everything goes down except thevegetable they detest. 
And that comes right out again. We wouldn’t be aUe to have such a good filing system in 
our mouths. We’d say ”Oh, well, what’s the difference, I’ll just swallow it with one gulp 
and itH be down.” Not the children. They really can develop thb sense very, very well. 

We have some of our children «dio do not have good visual perception, and they’re 
never going to have it. These are our blind chlklren, or our sij^tless children, nho have to 
develop their other senses with a greater skill than the one that they are deficient in. So 
we find that many children will team in their own ways. 

But I just want to point out to you that the five senses aie working together at the 
same time, and aB of us develop tme sense of perception a little bit better than the othem. 
When we’re bu^ diagnosing: “Does he have poor visual perception? Does he have poor 
auditory perceptfon?” we kind of forget that he has taste, touch, and smeU also. And 
then we start giving them various techniques of treating them-tiying to establish visual 
perception or establish auditory perception. But the one thing that troubles me is we get 
hung up on just one percept, or type of disability, and we don’t realize that they aB have 
to be integrated to mean something in a learning process. In other words, if we are going 
to be using aB of the Frostig materials for a child, might he then need to get thioi^h that, 
and go into another type of education material that would take him thioi^h the next 
step. I just happened to {rick Frosty, not because I have anything against Frostig material. 

Now, if you’re going to find out how fids U so, how ^ese senses become integrated, 
you really have to know a little bit about how the nervous system devdops itself. And if 
you can just bear with me a little bit on neuromaton^r 1 think it’s easier to know that we 
have different parts to support the brain and the spind cord. 

We hm the skeletal parts, the bwie parts, that we caB the andsupportive 

part of the nervous system. And then we have the wuculir p&rt, the blood vesseki ^ich 
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bring nutrition and sugar, or ^ucose, and oxygen to the nervous system. And then we 
have the venrmv&ir part which is the irrigation system. In other words, our brain and our 
spinal cord has to be kept rnoist. Believe it or not, aB of you right now have a brain that's 
breathing. It's about the consistency of jeDo that's congealed, with blood vessels over it, 
and then it has fluid on the inside. This fluid is formed at the rate of ten drops a minute 
in our ventricular system-they're like lakes inside your brain-comes out the back, goes 
over the top of the brain, and washes it, so to spe^. And then it comes out by way of 
your kidneys. 

Now, in our supportive structures, you have to have a ricuU to hold the brain inside. 
You have to have your vertebrae to hold your neck up, and you have to have the 
vertebrae for the rest of your spine all the way down to your coccyx. 

Now, this is geneial information. I don't thiidi you need all of the details of how this 
works, but I thought I would like to just give you an idea of your anatomy. 

I'm sure my neuroaiutomy professor would turn over, with horror, at my description 
of neuroanatrxny. But I feel you have to use functional neuroanatomy. What g<^ is 
knowing all the little blood vessels and all of the other things, if you don't know how you 
can use it when you get finished. So I like to think of my fist uid my wrist as represent- 
ing the brain stem, and also representii^ the involuntary movements. And, then, if you 
take your other hand and you put it over like an umbrella, this represents your cerebm/ 
cortex^ or your thinking cells. There are six layers of thinkir^ cells in your cerebral 
cortex. 

Now we know that if you see something, if you hear something, if you touch some- 
thing, it has to go into your nervous system and he directed to the proper part of your 
cerebruir , or your thinking cortex, to be able to Know what you're doing. For instance, 
your haiul gets on a hot pot, it comes off fast. You hadn't thought about it. It's an 
automatic reflex. But then a few seconds later you say Tve burned myself!" And next 
you say, "It hurts!" Ai.d the next thing is, "What do I do about it?" Then you think of 
all your flrst-aid courses, do I put it in water, or do I run first for the Uitguantine, or do I 
have any otiier favorite recipe or treatment to get it better? 

If we had the nervous system of an earthworm, we would just function in segments, 
and part of us could be taken off at any level and we'd proce^ again. I think one of the 
most interesting things 1 ever did in college was to dissect the nervous system of an 
earthworm. You can make this worm go on in segments. With the human you cannot. 
We're an integrated oiganism. We have to have a certain kind of rhythm and sjmchrofious 
movement, that is the learned function, in order to get the proper response. 

In terms of our thinking cells in our cerebrum, these cells are ma^ up of protein, and 
when one sensory impulse, or request, if you vriU, gets to them, these membranes are 
supposed to hold back any other requests until you get a motor response. Some of our 
children, as ITl describe to you, later, have membranes that you feel have holes in them. 
But they don't. There are times when their nervous system is bombarded with sensory 
impulses, and the brain gets crmfused. It doesn't know hew to r»pond to it. If you 
compare this to an electrical circuit, it's just as if you're putting too many appliances on 
one fuse. You're either going to blow the appliance or blow the fuse, and then you have 
to stop and start all over agmn. 

Now, what difference does this make to an educator v^o, you know, just knows 
you've got this little boHity there and you've got to start teaching. Wdl I think it's good to 
know that there are certain parts of the brain that do certain things. If you think of the 
cerebrum-this is the thhiking cortex that you have in the front here, your frontal 
l<^-these are the laigest lobes you have, and they do not start to develop their really 
good function until you are e^t years old. This is the part of the brain that controls 
personality and movement. 

And then we have a very small lobe called the parietal lobCt and this controls the 
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senS(My area, the dun. When we're doing a neurobgtcal examination, dependii^ upon 
your sensation with our pin-you know that nasty pin we people use on you-we can tdl 
whether your sensation is aU right aU the way down the track, and whether you're haviitg 
any difncuities in the brain itself. 

Then we have the occipital cortex, which I told you about before, on visual percep* 
tion, and this is visual, or vidon, if you will. And we have the temporal lobe that comes in 
here, right aloiig by your ear. This.has to do with personality, but It also has to do with 
hearing. Now, aU of these lobes come in pairs. You^re got two pairs of frontal lobes, two 
pairs of tonporal lobes, two pairs of parietal lobes, two pain of occ4>itaI lobes. And udien 
you divide this up into five major areas, you have three that would be involved with 
sensation, aitd one with motor control, and one with emotional reactions-that gives me 
five-and the others go along with various other hinctions of the body. But if ymi know 
that you have different areas for this, I think it's important. 

One thing we haven't found out yet is what particular part of the cerebrum is our 
concept formation part and which Is our symbol formation part. And I want to know 
udiete is the goddm-it-to-hell part, because you take some children udio can't say an- 
other word and they can say goddanhit-to^B loud and clear. 

The reason I feel there is an area that controls this, is that you can take a person with a 
stroke of their dominant hemisphere, and they can't speak, and yet they understand what 
you're saying to than. And if they get angry enough or frustrated enough-and it can be 
the nicest little old lady udio never said a nasty word in ha udiole life— shell come Out 
loud and dea, so I th^ we must have a part of the brain that learns this, but we don't 
know just where it is yet. If I do any of this in the churches, ! always say that maybe in 
their reliffous training they learned about God, they learned about hcU, they learned 
about damn, aitd that that was a teamed hinction in some part of the brain, but I don't 
know which part it is. Anyway, there is a part that seems to know this, and I don't think 
it comes just from the speech area alone. 

Now, we have this wonderful thir^ we have it aU there anatomically, but now we have 
to develop its function. How are we going to get the messages up there so that we can use 
than? 

Well, this is where the most exciting part comes, I think. As physicians it's only in the 
last ten years that we are learning a little bit more about the fiuictloning of the brain 
itself, otha than which is the area for walking, which is the area for talking, udiich is the 
area for vision, which is the area for hearing, wludi is the area for speech. We're learning 
that a lot goes on in our nervous system over which we have no control. But we're 
learning through chemistry that we can change it. 

So, when you bum your hand, it wdl putt away, aitd that means that you have had a 
muscle reflex at a spinal level (hat ^aka it away. Meansdule you also have anotha 
impulse that goes up your spine that takes it to the brain stem and the brain ston is 
where your blood pressure rises from-although it can also rise from your kidneys-udiere 
your breathing starts, where your heart rate is; and all of this is involuntary. You're not 
really aware that your heat is beating, unless it's beating too hard, or unless a very lovely 
mini-skirt has pass^ by with a good shape in it. It's done involuntarily. 

Also, in this aea is your conscious level-vrtiether you're asleep or awake comes out of 
this area. Now, when you have messages ctnning in , especwiy the bums, then It has to be 
tranonitted to what we call the thalamus. 

And the thalamus is vdiae the inte^ting of all the senses comes in. Also, you ga all 
your sensory impidses coiiung in here that have to be integrated and then sorted out as to 
which direction do they take. Do they just come to here and then come back as a 
response, or do they go up farther into the thinking lobes of the brain. And then we have 
udiat we call the hypo^thalamus, which is a very, very important part of our anatomy. 
And then we go up to the lobes tlut con» along on top. 
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But adding to this, «*« htv«i what we call Aaaaf famto, on either tide, that oontrtd our 
ineoluntary ntovementt. In other words, if yen go to leadi for a p«i^, and you have 
trouble w^ your 1 n^ guiglia, you may have trouble pldcing it up. We have to diffeien* 
tiate is that an hmrfuntary movement over u^Uch yon hm no control, or Is it an 
ih nmdbn (remor, U it tomething b^use you’re nervous, because you’re worried. You 
know, some of ut, if we get ettdted or worried, our hands shake, and they say, welt d<»’t 
have them on the servhigcoinmittM for the coffee, because the coffee edU ^ out of the 
cups. But this Is an inwortant part! 

Then we also have another part in this same area that controls our balance and our 
balance is very important as ymi so wdl know. Because if you that peo^ have a 
d^enoating type of nervous disorder that’s affecting the b^ce and they stagger, you 
know, as they’re going through t^ door, most people would say, “Look at that souse, 
and in the middle of the day, wouldn’t you think he’d stay home in bed until he slept it 
off!” We have a job convinci^ our pe<^ with neurological problems like this to use a 
cane. As soon as tiiey brn^ a cane and use it they no longer look drunk. If their nervous 
system is such that their balance mechanian Is off, we try to convince ffiem to use a cane, 
because people will step aside, and not try to knock them over. 

Just like If you have a ch^ that has cenbral palsy, and has trouble with his foot, and 
if he wears a brace, most people wiD say, “Aha, he’s not walking tight because he has 
something on, he’s wearing a brace, there’s something wrong with his foot.“ That 
doesn’t mean they know what the answer is. 

If a person Is hard of hearing, peo^e wfil many times mistake them to be stupid, 
rather than realize that they’re hard of hearing. Because if you see them with a hea^ 
aid 3T0U ate more apt to shout a little louder, and look them in the eye to be sure they 
heard you. Whereas if you just don’t think they’re interested, or they’re not getting it, 
you’re not so apt to make the effort. 

So your impulses are coming up, and they’re going r^tthrou|b end beh^ integrated 
through the part of the brain that peredves, ami then you get the motor reqronee back 
out. Hus is v^ere educ^tm, I think, has become so inrportant. You know if we don’t 
expose our kiddies to learn things that they can learn by doing and repeating, we’re not 
devdophtg their nervous eystem as it should be developed. 

But then we have another set up going on, over vdiich we have no control, and that’s 
what we can the au^mnnk rmvoits ounort And this Is the one that controls your 
hunger, your alarm reaction, vrtiether you need to go to the bathroom, and ao on. And 
this, of course. Is not usually under your control, althoi^ you do learn lodal graces that 
make you become alerted to the notices the autonomic system tells you. In other words 
it tells you when your bladder U getting ffiD and you must go take care of it. It tells you 
v^en you’re a little bit afraid. It’s a really good alamiystem. 

Then, added to this, we have the gluida and your metabolism, which U your thyroid, 
your pituitary, and so on. 

You know, you read in the Utemture that aomebody is all gung ho on metabolism, as it 
CMiaes taamlng disorders. Then you’ve got another oiw who Is all gung ho on the fact that 
we have brain damage as the Mly reason for learning diaordars. And then you have 
•ofnd>ody else gung ho on aoniethliig else. You know, everyone who is interest^ in any 
particular part of this udule child have someffUng to offm. And I h^, this after* 
noon, what um’re goiiw to be able to do is to ffuw how even in our nervous system we 
have a rnidt^Bcity of hinctkm, but we have to heve an inteidisc^Unaiy communication 
in our own selves to get the r^t answer. 

Nm, if this Is so in our nervous ^ston, then certainty it mutt be so with everyone 
vrtio U workfatg with a child, from th^ own particular disc^line. Now, the one intermt* 
ing thing dwut this U timing and age. We get very upiet with our teenagms because we 
feel that they are not conforming or they’re having many problems. But I think the 
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pKMem thtt we kind of ignore, or we forget, n we get <^r ounehret, is their biggest 
pKddein in their teem Is their love chemistry. You know, all of their glands get moving 
and givif^ them fediitgt th^ haven't had b^ore. And th^ ate wonderinf Is it right io 
fed this way or Is it wrong to fed this way? And th^’re not so sure they can diare it 
with the older peqjde that Aey think have never gone throng this before. 

But, actually, human nature Is sudi that we all go through the same thirds ptetty 
much at the same rate of speed when it comes to our love dinnlstfy,and so on. Hw we 
react to them is oondltiofied by our own successes or faflures. 

1 t hink I've given enough of this. If 1 can just give you the fading that we have a 
wonderful thing in hunum anatomy, and human function. We really don't know how to 
improve on nature yet, and we’re just really learning how much goes nn in the develop* 
ment of a nervous systmn of a diild. And we're just ex|doringhowwecanplay arolein 
this, and udiether it can be an effective <»e or not . The normd devdopmmit of the central 
nervous qrstem really depends <m an adequate structure of the vrtiole nervous lystem 
itself, and a suitable human climate. They have to be far a climate vdien they’re going to 
get nutrition, vrirere th^’re gdng to get stimulation, vdieie th^re with peo^ with 
whmn they ^ respond. And this Is what’s really going to heh> in normal develo^nent. 

1 fed the foihire of adequate stimulation after birth interferes with the normal d^* 
ofunent of the centrd nervous lystmu. This is not just my foding done, it’s the feding of 
everyone vdio is worich^ with diOdten. If a child Is allowed to just stay in a crib without 
any stimuli, without somebody cuddling him, without aomebody talking to him, then he 
is not gdng to devdop his nervous system u fast as a child vdio gets a lot of attention. 
And we know that emotkmd and neurotic difficulties and deferences sre caused by 
environmental factors, and we wiD get into that in our next session. 
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SEMANTICS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Dr.CitlMfkie E. Spetn 



We decided we would caD this secti<» *^Semantics of Spedil EducaU<m,** because that 
is the closest to what we’re going to dh*^. The reason we get involved in this is because, 
in the last decade, there has been much legislation trying to care for, or provide funds for, 
or provide some type of educatkmal techiUque for my and every type of learning ditabili* 
ty. And we dcm’t have any criteria, real^, as to what Is the disability: what Is the 
component ptobkin, wdiat h the base proMeni, and now do vve remedy it? 

. So I thouj^t it would be kind of fun to consider the words we use. Let’s just have 
some fun with this, and let’s not take this, please, as a critical survey of anybo^’s 
discipline. Now the one thing that’s not funny, though, is this. You know we have aU of 
the various disciplines giving equally as many diagnoses, with no communication tbout 
what they fed about (his little round vdied that we’re dealing with. And we have all the 
teanns with muhi'disd^Unafy efforts, witluHit an inter*discipUnafy coordination. So we 
have many teams aU examining children. But 1 have yet to see the child in that tame 
sdiooi year get the benefit of wdiat the team decided. 

This tiouUes me because these children are growing in leaps aitd bounds. They’re not 
waiting, and they don’t care whether their school record says that they are this, that, the 
other thing, and that if their mother and father looked at them differently they would do 
something else. They don’t care about that. They’re leamiiig, aitd learning fast. So I realty 
fed that confusion arises in defining the difficulty, and here’s vriiere I’m going to have 
fim. 

Now it depends upon the discipline and the type of background that this disciplined 
person has had as to wdiat the emfdiasis is going to be in the diagnosis. 

Now you know when our Beatieston Act fim came out, and we needed special services 
for the mtarded child, it was the psyrhttit^ibt wdio had the my as to wdiether or not the 
chfld was retarded, emotkmaUy diduibed, w mything else. But we have two kinds of 
p^chologlsts. We have the psychologists wdio are anatyticaDy oriented, who fed that if 
you didn’t breast*feed the baby-and exaggerating a little bit now, just bear with 
me —that this baby would always fed rejected by the parents, you see. Tills is wl^t I call 
tile anafytic^ p^du^ogisL And then you have the orgmieist-iht <me vdio feels that 
there is somethfng lackiitg in the nervous system or in the psydie or in the inteUectud 
makeup that if iwtsb^ aB the problem. Of course, I side with that one, bscauie I’m the 
type that thinks that there is a structural defect, you see, but also functiood. So then you 
get all these children diagnosed either as retarded or not retarded.as emotionally disturb* 
ed or not emotionally disturbed, as cut.unlly deprived, etc. 

So then we go on and say, ’’Well, we need another opinion. Fim well see what do 
their eyes doT’ So then you send thmn to the opthatmologist, who’s the Mi>. eye man, 
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who says, ‘'There’s nothing wrong with this dUld’s eyes that would cause him to have 
trouble in reading. It must be you educators. You know you don’t teach the children the 
way I was taught when I went to school.” 

So then everybody gets their back up and they say, “Don’t send any more of the kids 
to him, he’s against educators. He doesn’t tell us anything.” And actually what he’s telling 
you is whether there is a disease process in the eye, and in this case, there isn’t. So then 
you go to the optometrist, who does a different examination. He’s testing the hinction of 
the eye-not whether it’s diseased, but how does tt track-do the eyes go together to the 
left side of the page, go across the page, and then crxne back. This is what we call 
tracking. 

And then, because of necessity, you get into th(. field of neurological organization- 
how to train the eyes to track, how to trun the eyes to fuse— and this, you know, is the 
big d^ate between the opthalmolog;ist and the optometrist. And it’s still going on, by the 
way. 

So then you go ahead and say, “Well, we’re seeing a lot of children who are not 
retarded, but they have a learning problem, so we need a neurological examination.” So 
you send them to a neurdogiSi. If you have the neurologist who is trained in adults, and 
now does children, he doeat’t see anything d)out this perception bit. “What do you 
mean, perception? There’s no such thing!” you see. But if you send him to a pediatric 
neurologist, who trained in pediatrics, first, and then did neurok^ of children, he’ll see 
perceptual problems, you see. 

But, again, you’re seeing children, and you’re not seeing them as little adults, because 
as adults there are many other things that are going on that are not going on in childhood. 
This is an w^nism that is developing as a child. He has not dinntegrated as an adult. This 
is duferent. 

And also the way they see things is so different. And if you’ve ever had the 
experience-and I’m sure you all have-of just being your own spontaneous self, with a 
little enthuriastic child whose eyes get real big when you can kid Uiem-not teasing than, 
kid them-and get them into a atuation, that can be hin. You know you fed young 
yourself. You really feel like the world is beautiful, the sun is shining, and so on And this 
is a situation that many doctors cannot do. They can’t get down on the floor and 
examine the dUldren if that’s where they can be examined better, there, than on an * 
examining table. So this is the difference, I think. It’s whoever is able to reach this child 
who is going to be able to work wUh him. 

Well, then, we went on and we had the remedial teacher, or the remedial reading 
person. And then we went from there to the learning disability specialist. And now we 
have the learning disability teacher consultant, who no longer Im time to go into the 
cbssrocm to teach the teacher how to teach the chUdFen, you know. You just move up 
and then who suffers? The child is the one udio is suffering. 

So then you say, “Well, you know, we expect our teachers to do as much in the same 
school day as th^ always did, but we give them more tests to do, we give them more 
paper work to do, so they don’t have time to teach anymore.” This is my one big 
complaint. I just feel nofody has time to be spontaneous any mote-to do what they 
really feel is necessary for that particular group of dUldren. 

So then you send them off to the psychiatrist. The p^diiatrists are of two kinds-they 
are like the psyduriogists— you have the analytical psychiatrist and you have the organi- 
cist. So, then, if you have a psychdogist who is an o^nicist on your team, and you have 
a psychiatrist who is an analyst, you really have a conflict, so that they don’t come to a 
certain agreement, you see. Or if you have two of the same background, but ah the other 
educators and disciplines dte^ee with them, you’re still at a conflict. 

So then you wonder if /ou should get everybody who i.as the same feelii^, arid then 
we’ll an be doing something and nobody will disagree with us. 
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And then how do you go on from this. WeL' then we have the speech coirectionist, 
versus the speech pathologist. Now the speech coirectionist is the one who teaches you 
how to pronounce your “s’s** your **th’s’* and your ^Ps." So you’re not saying ’’frain,” 
“frudc,” and “froUey,” instead of “train,” “truck,” and “trolley,” you see. But your 
speech pathologist is the one who is interested in language— how dc you use your words 
to express a thought? And can you use this to express the proper thought? And do you 
know whoi to use it appropriately? So we run this battle again. And then you have the 
speech pathologist who feels, “If I ^ only get them at six months of age, not four years 
of age, I can teach them language. 

So theri we go from there. You have the motivation of the child and you have the 
motivation of the parents. And they don’t always ^lee, as you find out. A child may be 
motivated to do something so that he can get a reward that makes him feel a good person 
or a big person. But you have the motivation of parents, who want this child to reach or 
function up to hts potential before he’s ready-in other words you have to be thirty years 
old before you’re bom now, because you don’t have time to grow in between. And this is 
where I feel the motivation changes. If we’re just motivated to let everybody have a 
chance to do their thing, as the new terms go, at the time that it’s proper and correct, 
build d* .,m up to it, I diink then we’re going to have a healthier group of people. 

And thm we have oppomimO'. And I’ve had the feeling that we’re running into a little 
trouble-at least I seem to see this in the schools that I go to-udierewe*U have a teacher 
who is very excited about doittg something different for her particular class, and then she 
runs into the rigidity of administiation, vriiere administration says that we’ve never done 
this before, or we don’t have the money— and rightfully so. I mean, I know that there are 
money things you have to think about, too. But then the spontaneity and the opportunity 
seems to me to be lost. 

And if we could just get this opportunity, if we can get out and teU aB our taxpayers, 
sure we need to get cur school hi^get pass^ this year. I’m out there on a soapbox every 
year our school budget comes up, and, fortunately, we’ve gotten it passed. But you have 
to sell something. You have to sell to get it pa^ed. And then if you can sell to your 
parents that you are the specialists in education. Sure, you*D share with them, but you’re 
the specialists in education, not them. Evm if they went to school, they are still not the 
speci^ts in education. I diink this is what we have to be able to get across. 

Now we come to materia. One school will use the Fiostig .nateii^. Another schorl 
will use the Wbiterhaven materia Another one wfll Lie the GflUngJiam, or Open Court, 
or ICPA And you wonder, are we getting all that is necessary for the multiple needs of 
the kiddies we have? Not everybody is going to benefit from Frostig, or from Winter- 
haven, but maybe they could benefit from a little bit of each, at the time they need it 
most. You know, can you take something out of each type of teaching material that will 
be specific for the child that you have? 

Now coming down and (hiving down in the car today, I heard the man who just wrote 
the book. Social Contract, Robert Ardrey, discusring genetics. And he was saying the one 
thing he’s going to do before he dies-the one thing iie has to convinxe educators, is that 
we’re not aB created aqiial. When we have 22 chfldren in a classroom, pediaps only one 
out of that 22 reaUy hu the personality to become prcsi<ent of the United States, and 
the other 21 wouldn’t be able to make this role. Biii also, not aU ci the other 2 1 should 
go to coBege either. We should not have to be making aU of our chfldren fit into a solid 
mold thst only goesone way, when they, pediaps, could go in other directions and have a 
fulfiUii^Ufe. 

This comes back to one of the first lectures I ever gave when I came into New J(<‘sey, 
vdien I was young and fresh, ’’m a little fresh, now, but not as fresh as I was then. Ihe 
group had asked me to come and talk about epilepsy and seizures in chfldren. At that 
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time in New Jersey if you had more than two seizures you were not allowed in the 
normal classroom. You know we have all of the children who have seizures back in the 
classrooms, now, except those who have emotional difficulties that make them not con- 
tainable in a dassroom, and this is a big step since 1952 when I first came to New Jersey. 
At that time 1 made ihe fresh conunent that I would hate to think in twenty years that 
everybody would be going to college, and I wouIdn*thave anybody who could make a pair 
of shoes 1 would like to wear, or a suit I*d like to wear, or bake some bread that I haven't 
baked since I was a little girl, because everybody is so busy going to college. And, you 
know, it*s not quite twenty years, but aren't we about there now, whe'e the emphasis has 
been on college so much that it's not really a wonderful thin^ to be a good carpenter, to 
be a good plumber, to be a good dioemaker, to be a good house deaner, etc., which 
should have just as much stature as going to collie. And aren't we trying to put too 
many people into coUege who do not belong there, and th^ well have emotiond break- 
downs because they don't belong there. 

I just wonder if this is what we're doing, and if we have to take another look at our 
goals for some of our kiddies, and maybe we have to seU parents, because parents want it. 
It doesn't mean the children want it. But parents want it. 

WeU now, when it comes back to semantics, 1 thought you'd like to know we've gone 
from retardation, to brain damage, to brain injury , to mintmal brain daimge, to minimal 
cerebral dysfunctioning, to dysacousts, hard neurolr^cal si^s, soft neurological signs, 
emotionally disturbed, sodally maladjusted-it's all in the legislation. Yes sir, we've got 
all tlrese fancy, various medical diagnoses: 

But did you know of dyslexia-v/t have had this word for a long time, and as of May 
when I looked this up-we had e^ty different terms in the literature meaning dydexia. 
Now, it depends upon which word you use, whether you're talking about dj^exia So I 
thought you would bear with me and let me go along and teQ you what I ttrinf dyslexia 
is. You know, there's nothing like having a non-educator tell you an educational diagno- 
sis. All ri|ht? There are three different types or groups of dyslexia. There is a primary 
dyslexia, which really is a composite of a developmental process or difficulty that's 
geneticaDy determined. It runs in families. It's ^milial in a person who has normal 
intelligence, but caurtot form a symbd that makes them read. And you II fmd this- 
runs in families. That to me is the time you should call it a dyslexia. When this child has 
had every ability or chance to develop aU the pocepts, but caimot create a symbol that 
makes them read. 

Ihen there's the secondary dy^exias whose causes are what 1 call endogenous. In other 
words, they can't read because they're intellectually limited. Ihey can't read because 
they have out-and-out severe brain damage that's interfering wiih the development of 
reading. Or some of them can't read because they have mintmal cerebral dysfunctioniiig, 
r^ardless of the cause. 

And then there's the third, or the tertiary type of dyslexia, which I call exogenous. 
And this one I feel is caused-and this is not just my feelmg. I've gotten this from the 
literature too-is due to poor teaching, to cultural deprivation, to emotional disturbance, 
to poor family background, or poor family situations, and to poor motivation, or poor 
opportunity factors. If they've never had a book in the house, how can they read? So I 
feel that if we are going to use the diagnosis, or the term, dyriexia, let *js make it the 
person in whom it's a genetic thing that they can't read, and it runs do'vn through the 
family. 

Now if we have aU of thsse different problems, oi different diagnoses, what do we 
have to be cautious about? I put down several things that I felt v'e had to be cautious 
about, and ore is that we have to be sure that the tests have meaning in tenns of the 
child's actual real life learning. You know, we do so many tests, but if the child has never 
been exposed to this kind of thii^ that we're testing, how do we expect him to know the 
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answers? He can’t. 

Also, we find many children are given psychological testing before they have language, 
and they have to be tested by their verbal ability. And they don’t have any. So you have 
to give them a test that shows their performance, and isn’t trying to test the verbal ability 
that they don’t have. Many people give a WlSC to children under seven or under ei^t, 
but the standards for that test were all set for ''hildren ei^t-years-okl and older. 1 think 
we have to be specific; What are we testing? Are we using the proper test to find out what 
we need? 

Then 1 think we have to determine the capacity to leam, this child’s ability to learn, 
the ability to deal with letters and words as symbols, and the ability to integrate meaning- 
ful written materials. This is so important. 




And at some time we have to determine whether we work through the disability, oi 
work around it. Because if the child has a disability, say visual perception, he certainly, if 
his auditory perception is all right, can listen and learn through his ears, and can give you 
verbal responses back instead of having to put them on paper. Because if he’s not reading 
he’s not going to be able to write, but he certainly could leam and be tested, verbally. If 
you have a child who has good visual perception and poor auditory peiception, then 
hopefully, you’re going to teach him throu^ his eyes. 

And, then, 1 think there’s a time in every chOd’s education vdien we have to figure out 
is the child out of gear, or is it the school? Is the school program only for the exceptional- 
ly bright child? Or is the school program for the exceptionally slow child, which is as just 
as detrimental to tht smart child as it is to the middle child, or the middle learning child. 
[ think we have to take a lo(4c at this and not just say, “Oh, blame it on the chUd.” 

And then we have to see is there a need for integration of inter-disciplinary talent. If 
you have them all, wno is the boss? Who says this is the problem. You know, somebody 
has *o pull it together and come up with the answer. ^ 

And we need corrununication of two types. One is semantics, vdiich we’ve been going 
over this afternoon. And the other is phatic, the Gredc word that means “to show.’’ It 
comes from pfuisis. If you can say a lot of words, and the person doesn't under$*aiid what 
you’re sayii^, then maybe you can show them. You know, the children turn out to be 
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our best psychologists, in that they can tell whether you mean what your lips say by 
watching your eyes. B^ause if somebody smUes at them, and has no lai^ter in his eyes, 
the children take this as rejection, or criticism, or a sneer. We adults are not so apt to do 
this, you know . We’ll just say, “Oh, a bad day for that one,” or stmnething like that. But 
the children do communicate both by semanti^ and by phatic communication. 

Another important thing in my opinion is that Uining is necessary. If you bring in a 
solution or a situation and the tuning isn't correct it’s not goiiig to work out. Now, many 
times what I find in my private office is this. A mother will come in and say, “You know, 
IVe had it with the sdiool.” 

And I’ll say, “WI<at’s wrong? You know, they’re only interested in your duld.” 

“Well let me tell you wdiat my day has been. We got up late, thealami didn’t gooff. 
My hud>and almost missed the train, so I had to rush him off to the station to get him on 
the train wdUch he just made without his breakfiut. Meanwhile the children aie hungry. I 
get them fed. The refrigerator goes off. I forgot to buy the eggs. I have to get the clothei 
to the cleaners. I have to get the wash done, and the machine went off. The dryer isn’t 
any better. And then I thought, well, IH get a chance, somehow I’ll get caught durif^ 
the day. And I get * caD from school. ‘Please come get Johrmy. He’s suspended frmn 
school.’ And that’s the rest of my day. And then I find out at the end of the day, when I 
need my he^ in the zero hour with my built in baby-»tter, that the television doesn’t 
work. And thm they expect me to like everything.” 

Now, what’s happenhig? It wasn’t the fact that the school su^iended Johrmy, or said 
he’s not woricingup to his potmtial, and that was the reason that ^e hau the conference. 
It’s the timing. Everything just seemed not to go r^t. And, of course, we can’t aU make 
it r^t. I know this. 

But if we could just not put parents on the defensive about their children not working 
up to their potential. I’d rei^y fed very happy if you could go away feeling that you can 
give hhn time. I mean, the one panic button that gets pudted with parents, is if the school 
tells them Jtdinny is not wotl^ up to his potenti^. Why isn’t he working up to his 
potential? He’s got an I.Q. of 147 and he’s in the lowest reading group in his class. 
They’re fairly upset by this. 

my prize comment, which doesn’t make me very popular is, “WeD, why are you so 
worried? I don’t care if he doesn’t reach his potential un^ he’s an old man.” 

“Clh« but Dr. Spears, you don’t understand.” 

I say, “Yes ! do. I don’t care if he’s not reaching his potential as long as he’s learning at 
the rate that he can do it comfortably, as lot^ as he’s becoming a happy person within 
himself, and as long as he’s getting some criteria by w’uch he fits into our society and he 
finds himself.’^ 

I then go on to say, “You know, we have thousands of nervous system cells that never 
get used in our whole life. We have them as our spares In case we have minimal cerebral 
dysfunctioning that we didn’t know about , we can then use these other cells.” 

Now this, then, comes down to my comment: isn’t it better to describe the diild’s 
needs without giving him aB of these fancy disposes? Can’t we describe the diild as we 
see ’ ti in terms and adjectives that we know everybody is familiar with? You know, do 
we have to give them sudi jazzy diagnoses? Granted we have to do it to get fiinds back to 
provide the ^dal educational techniques, but I diink now we’re at the stage of over- 
diagnosing o. perhaps misdia^osing so that our diildren really are not getting the full 
benefit of just being nortnal diildren who between certain ages need visual perceptual 
training, and other times need other things. Now, this is according to neurological o^ni- 
zation: Between the ^s of three and live, the empha^ should be on language, emotiom 
al development, and perceptual stimulation. And between five and six the stress can be 
reading readiness. Hus is on the chfld that doem’t have an obvknis problem. Between Bx 
and seven you are developing their nsuat pneeption. In other words, how they see things 
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and how they can write them or put them on paper. And between the ages of seven and 
ei^t is when your auditc 7 perception chronologically is bdng developed. This is, now, 
the nervous ^stem mii.stones. This i> three to five, ^is is flve to six, six to seven, and 
seven to eight, according to the maturation of the nervous system. 

YouVe not going to be teaching them how to be a public breaker if they haven't 
developed theabili^ to speak. 

You’re not going to put them into places or situatims where they tire going to get 
failure before they ever get success. For instance, if you have a ciuld whc has a great deal 
of trouble with arithmetic, and, every day, out of ten problems, gats eight wrorig, it’s 
always minus e^t. I’d like her sometimes to just have a ^lus two. or a phis three, or a 
plus four. If you read our magazines today, especially the ladies’ magazines, they always 
have a medical article that says, ’’Have you done this with your child? If you haven’t 
then you have deprived your child of this, that, or the other thing.” And, immediately, it 
puts mothers on the defensive, instead of saying, ”Gee, you’ve done a good job.” 

Let’n emphasize the positive thing, like, you hear on the colleges r.jout the children 
who are against the adn^istration or gainst the establishment. But you don’t hear about 
the kids vd\o joined together and formed a patrol to guard their buildings so they 
wouldn’t be set on fire by people wdio weren’t on the campus. Or who would go to 
administration and say, ’’Help us, we want to take our exams, we don’t want to go home 
and not take them.” We don’t get those. 

You see, the cm" jsts is on the negative thing. And, beii^ an optiniist, I think it 
^ould be on the positive thing and not just always on the nagativs. Now that doesn’t 
mem you dinagard the negative, you do have to know these things. 

Coming bade to semantics. Semantics, to me, is a type of communication that insures 
that we are all saying the same thing when we say nemthgical impairment And I’ll stop 
there, because that’s wn..[ I want to get into with you in the next hour. What is neurolo- 
gical impairment from my point of view? 
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NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENT 



Or. Catherine E. Spears 



Now, if you go to the last page of our notes, where it says conmunication on the top, 
in the inner cirde you can mark intrin^. And 111 explain it to you in a minute. Then the 
next circle is extrinsic. And the third circle is envirormentaL And you can call these all 
factors. 



Now, intrinsic means the g&terics or the genes that the child has. He*s made up of a 
composite of genes and chromosomes, personality characteristics, hormonal characteris- 
tics, etc., that make his own person. A^ you can have, in a family, children that seem 
alike but it would be one in a trillion in a &mily that would have the same exact 
composite chemistry, genetic composite makeup unl^ they were identical twins. Parents 
wDl say, “But your brother Johnny, he did so well and was no trouble, why can*t you do 
as well?” 

But everyone has a different genetic component to start their nervous system and to 
start their wIk^ body. 

Now, &ctrmsic factors mean heart, lungs, liver, aB the different organs of the body, if 
an of these have been functioning fine aB your life, you*re going to be able to get the 
proper nutrition, the proper amount of protein, proper amount of sugar or glucose, and 
oxygen into the nervous system to help it devdop. But if you have a child who has a 
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chronic heart condition, they’re not going to be able to b^ nutritbnally as healttiy and 
ready for various occupations as a child who doesn’t. If you have a child who has needed 
exchange transfusions in the newborn period because of severe jaundice, this child is 
going to have some deOcits-even though it may be spotty-in the nervous system. There 
was a time when this nervous system did not get enou^ oxygen, glucose and protein. 

Now the child s^o is hungry, or who doesn’* get protein, his stomach is really going* 
He doesn’t have enough for go^ growth or maturation. And you can’t expect to teach a 
child m4io is hungry in your classroom, because his autonomic nervous ^tem says, “feed 
me, feed me, feed me,’* and you can’t expect his intellectual cuiiosit/ to bebait^. These 
children are not thirsty for knowledge, when they are thirsty for fo^. And if they get a 
lot of carbohydrates, these are filling, but they don’t give them enough protein, which the 
nervous system needs to make it mature. Because these thinking ceU membranes, that 1 
told you about before, are made up of protein— they’re not made up of sugar. You have 
your sugar inside the cells for energy and functionii^, and oxygen, but you need the 
protein to keep it contained. 

So, again, if you get a history of a child having many illnesses that are causing this 
youi^ter not to mature at the normal rate of speed, then, you’re going to have a delay in 
learning also. Many times, for children who have a hiustoiy of chronic illness, we have been 
doing X-rays on their wrist for bone-age, and this gives us an idea of their maturational 
age. This is ddayed when they have had chronic illness. And It’s interesting that, many 
times, in the presence of nomial intelligeRce, your bone-age is the same as your function- 
ing merital age, and not the same as your chronological age* And this is all, again, 
affectiiQ Uie ability of the child to leam-how are they physically? 

Now you have on top of that the environment, or Uie environmental factors. Has this 
child been exposed to good health, or good home, good school, good nei^borhood, 
opportumty-dl of this comes in. So that you just can’t take tbJs round udieet that 1 
descnbfd before and say everything is going to be fine. There are aB these factors-your 
genetic factor, your heidth, and what does the environment do for you or against you. So 
that we have to evaluate which is the important part in the child’s learning disability. Is 
there something we can do to increase his health, or improve his health? Tliis is where, 
hopehiUy, the medical people would conoe In, because if you have a healthy child, they 
are more receptive to any type of teaching or exposure diat you give them. Sometimes 
they are so receptive that ttey becenne a nuisance. You know, they want to know why, 
why, why, «4iy. And 1 don’t need to teU you people that the only way to turn that off is 
to a^ them why do they adc, right back. And aB of a sudden they don’t know «4iy they 
ask so then they decide they’re not going to ask you why any more. You learn that with 
your own chfldren eventuaUy, 1 think. 

Now, we can do chromosomal studies and find out whether or not the child has the 
normal amount of chromosoines. We do this in the Mongoloids. This has been the most 
exciting part of chromosomal studies. In the Mongoloids we can teU sdrat type of Mon- 
goloid they are. We have three different types. We can also reassure the mother that she’s 
not going to have another Mongoloid. 1 have two families in my practice-one had four 
Mongoloids and the other had three— and these were all conceived before the days of 
doing chromosomal studies and we find that they have what we cafl a translocation in the 
genes, so that every child of that union would be Mongoloid. And this is a heartbreak. We 
are just now finding out that there ^s a defect in the mother’s metabolism at the tinre 
of conception that can play a role In th^ Moi^loid duld, and that is a deficiency In 
Vitamin B-6. 

We are giving Vitamin B-6 In hjgh doses to the Mongoloid children to make thdti 
toi^iue thinner and make their muscle tone more firm. We don’t know, and won’t know 
for a whfle, whether or not this wBl increase their inteUectual ability, or inteUectual 
quotient. Now this is a chemical thing that we’ie finding out, and, of course, I think it’s 
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fLil exciting because I have the reputation that if she doesn’t know what to give you she 
gives you you see. And now I can say technically there’s a reason. We now find that 
there are five different chemical problems in children that are deficient in 

Partk^>ant: Is ttiere a great amount of difference between and B*I 2? 

ZV. Spean: B*12 is the factor necessary to form red blood cells, to have the com- 
bining power of your iron with your mechmism of forming red blood cells to make for 
good hemo^obin. You know, so that you’re not anemic. Now B-6 is an enzyme that 
wodcs to make you absorb the protein you eat and depc^t it in the nervous system. 

But we are finding out many thinp, you see, chemically that can give a reason or a 
cat «e for why » chfid is not learning. Again, you know, it’s whichever one is your 
specialty. The <.sychiatrist is interested in environment, you know, and learning, etc. The 
internist and the pediatrician are interested in the extrinsic causes, the heart, the lungs. 
And then the geneticists are interested in the genes and the chromosomes. 

But there has to be a common get-together of all of this information, so that you can 
say, v;ell, now, what is the main factor ^t’s caudng this child not to leam at the same 
sf^ that you think he should be able to. It’s fascinating-somethii^ like crossword 
puz^s-to take a history, and then you try to put all these parts together, and you come 
up with an answer. 

Well, now, supponiig you know all this on this particular child, but he’s having trouble 
learning. And you get tack a note, hopefolly frmn the doctor, that sa>s this child has 
neurolo^al impairment, and needs suppkmmtal tutoring, one hour a day, five days a 
week. And then depending on whichever lecture he heard that week, he’ll say whether he 
needs Frostr or what-not. 

But, anyway, you have the diagnosis of neurological impaimient. Now you’re going to 
say, what kind, ndtat i« it, what are we looking at? If your child who is neurologically 
impaired has cerebral palsy, that means that the part of the brain that controls motor 
function and movement is defective in srnne way. So what are you going to do with this 
child in the learning situation? A^e from a coordination of going up and down stairs, 
because tha/s the part of the body that’s involved, the biggest problem wfil be in writing 
and drawing skills. You’ll find a child with a hand that is spastic will hold on to that 
pencil like it’s going out of atyle. Or they’ll have three fingers on the pencil, and they’ll 
have a great deal of trouble ingetting a nnooth rhythm. When I was in school we used to 
do the Palmer method, you know, get a certificate every year for good penmandiip. You 
know, it had its virtue, in that ir gave you a freedom of movement, a fluidity of move- 
ment, if that’s the term I want to use, that some of these childten don’t have. But if you 
put a very thick pend! into a sputic hwd, you break the spasm, so the child then can 

move his arm and make hand write. But if they have a v^ thin one it increases the 
q»sm. So their biggest diuiculty in the school, aside from plajdng ball, would be writing 
and drawing difficulty. 

Next we have convuldve disorders. Now some people know of these youngsters who 
have enilepsy. I don’t use the term epilep^, because there’s so mudi outdated legislation 
that it has a great amount of stigma attached to it. And, now , with the pills and drugs, we 
can cure so many of these features that by the time these people are adults they shouldn’t 
have to still carry the label that is no longer pertinent to their disability. Now what 
difference does this make in a classroom? It niakes difficulty In that there is a loss of 
leamiiig. The child is having momentairy changes of attention, for instance in a petit md, 
where they would just have a period of staring and then they can take on s^ere they left 
off. But they would then have an interruption of attention span, not only not be able to 
have heard what the teacher said for those few seconds, they had a lapse of attention, 
alto, which means that If a teacher was teaching thwn a pro**!em that had four steps to it 
aitd the;^r heard step one, but didn’t hear two and three, and heard four, and one and four 
weren’t related, th^ wouldn’t have it. She might go on to step five, six, seven, and ei^t. 
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They'd hear five and six, wouldn't hear seven, and hear eight. They still wouldn't have it. 
And these would be the children you'd be suspicious of, who couldn't assume latei on the 
first four steps and go on to step five, or assume the Hrst eight steps and go on to step 
nine. Th V<l have to go back and start at one afl over again, you see, one, two, Jiree, 
four, five, six, seven, e^t, and so on. 

And, also, not only would they have a lapse of attention, they'd have an interruption 
in their train of thought. If they're putting it on paper, you might get the front part of a 
sentence and the end, but not know what the middle is. Or they might start in the middle 
and not give you the beginning, so that you'd have an interruption in their thoughts and 
this would interfeie with le imins and teaching. 

The child who has a grand mof, or major seizure-eve rybody knows those, they call 
them convulsions. But these are all convulsions and you know that they're not gohig to 
learn. Nobody tries to teach them when they're in a grand mal seizure. You're only 
interested in getting the nurse there to get them out of the room. 

But with a momentary lapse of attention, a petit mat, or what we caD a “brie^ 
absence" which is even shorter than a petit not, these dutdren lose a lot in a day. Then 
t.iey are called the "proverbial daydreamer," or "short attention span," or "they're in a 
world of their own." So, then, it depends upon udiich specialist you go to who gives 
you the diagnosis. You see, if they're in a worid of their own aiid you go to a p^diiatrist 
then, you know, they're really psychotic or emotionally disturbed. If they are daydream- 
ing, it depends again whether you feel that they are having momentary lapses or vdiether 
or not they're just doing their normal amount of wool-gathering, because they are not 
being stimulated enough in the learning rnaterials. But everybody does a certain amount 
of this. When we get to our ages and start having lapses of attention and interruption 
in thought, we just blame it on old age and not the fact that we have petit mat. 

t etit mal is one of the most difficult of the seizure disorders to really bring under 
complete control. GnmJ mat is easier, even though it's more frightening. But we do tty to 
make it so that at least most of their days are fine. Now if n teacher is aware that this 
child is having this difficulty and she's presentii^ something, or she's going to ask ques- 
tions and she sees this— it's just as if a child would pull a shade down on him, if you're 
looking at their eyes, they're just not with it-and a teacher is aware of this then she 
wouldn't ask him a question during that time, because he wouldn't hear it, but would 
wait until he came out, and then ask and he'd be able to answer. 

This is very common in children. We figure one out of every two hundred boys have it, 
and there are girls too. We really feel it's connected with the male chemistry, but we 
don't know just what the connection is, because as adults, as they start into pi^ty and 
go on, it disappears, whether you give them medicine or not. So we really feel it's related 
to something in the male chenUstry, but we don't know. 

Then we have mental retardation, or pan-retardation. And that means a child that is 
slow to reach all of the dev^opmen^ inilestones in my cirde. of physical coordination, 
inteUectual growth, and social and emotional growth. Now we do know from many of the 
studies, that by four years of age you have devdoped fifty percent of your inteUectual 
abilities. That doesn't mean that you're uang it, but you can teU fifty percent of what 
your inteUectual capadty is going to be. And ^t by second grade, e^ty percent of 
your inteUectual abUity can be tested. So that you're going to know early which is the 
child that's going to fit into the over-aU pan-retardation. That means all of the areas of 
perception may be involved or slowed down in development-speech, lar^n^e, social 
development, emotional developnrent-and these are the kiddies that are in our special 
education programs for the mentally retarded. 

Then we liave the hyper-kinetic child. And this Is the one that's received so many 
articles in the literature, both in your journals for teaming disabUities, as weU ac the 
Ladies Home Journal, as well as the other medical magazines that we have, too. where 
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I you get tU of the different names that I gave you before: miniinal brain damage, minimal 
j cerd>ral dysfunctioning, etc. 

Actually, this is the one which should be thought of as the child who has rormal 
I inteilectual ability, who has a compositive symptom which we call "soft s^,” as opposed 

I to hard neurok^al signs. You can tell the chfld with the ^astic muscles, the balance, 

etc. That’s a hard neurological sign. You can teU the child with a convulnon, most of the 
’ time. That’s a hard neurological s^. The overall pan^tardation, this can be a hard 
I neu*ological sign. 

I But the soft neurolo^al s^ns come under the hyper<kinetic behavior syndrome. And 

! what does t'tat mean? That meatu you have a child that’s hyperactive, going in aO 
directions. motor*wise, you know? They can’t sit stiU. They have to run. They have to 
jump. They have to Skip. If they start running, they have no brakes, they can’t stop at the 
end of the door. They just 'go plowii^ right throu^ it, literally climbing up the w^, over 
the ceiling, and down the other wall. And this is vrtiere we get into the semantics of hyper* 
activity vs. hyiier4istractability, and I’m told by the EngUsh majors that there’s rx> sudi 
thing as hyper4istractability, it’s really just distractab^ty. But the children I see in my 
office are hyper’distractability. They’re way past distractability , they’re hyper. 

But the question then comes iq>, which is causing the most trouble in tiie classroom? Is 
I it the chfld with the hypermiotor activity, the hyperactivity? Or is it the chfld with the 
disttactability who is not hyper*active? He can sit there, but he can’t stick to a task, he 
has to keep diifting from one thing to arxither. That can just as disconcerting, and twd 
(Ml the teadier and the child, as the chfld vrtio runs around ^ the time. 

And then you have under here a fliort attention ^an. You have impulstivity-they do 
thir^ impulsivdy, they don’t stop to think about it. They’re rx>t uncoordinated, they’re 
incoordiiuted— ^u kiiow they just seem clumsy. They’re not that bad, you know, but 
they bump into things, so they’re really incoon^ated. Whereas a CJP. is uncoordiiuted. 

Now tto is the group of kiddies that have real trouble with perception. They have 
poor integration and poor organizatirm. You know it’s just like they’re going in all 
directiotu at the sanw time. Th^ thinking is this way, ^eir arms ate titis way, their 
wh<fle body is wi^lUng this way. And these are the chfldren v^o would go into the classes 
for the neurologically impaired, or the perceptually handicappi^. 

You know, we hm the pan*retarded in the spedal'ed classes for the retarded. We try 
to keep the children in the fwinufl classroom, if it’s only a seizure disorder. We put tlm 
cerd>r^ palsied child in the normal classroom, unless they are so orthopedically hendi- 
capped that they need to be in the orthopedically handic^»ped class. And the hyper* 
kinetic you hope to keep in the normal classroom. But this child may have to be in a 
small classroom with six or eight chfldren to a teacner, ^o can structure the classroom so 
that they are not being over-stimulated, and then this feeds into their hyper*activity. 

Now, we do fold some hyper-active children who are hyper-activr not because of their 
nervous system, but because of onotional &ctors, or bc'^use of some metabcdic factors, 
and then you have to figure out, do t] need medication of do they need structure. But, 
again, we tty to keep these children in as normal a classroom settii^ cs possible with the 
help of perceptual training. 

Now, we have language and comfflunic,:ti(m disorders, and since the epidemic of 
German Measles in 1963-64, udierc tiie mothers got German Measles, we are running into 
more and more laddies with language and communication disorders. These are the Itid* 
dW, wmie of them who ate hard of hearing, some ate deaf, and because of these two 
disabilities have trouble with language and with q»eech. And their needs ate difTerer.t also. 

But the thing chat we have to det«mine-these ate all neutologicaUy impaired chfl* 
dren-what is the area of their greatest deficit that needs the help? We want to keep than 
in as normal a clasnoom situation as pmsible, but one that gives than the extra hdp in 
the area they need most. 
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Now, in this era of dnigt, you know, everybody's woiried and righthiDy so, but most 
of the time you have parents are worried, who say that I don’t want to use a drug on 
my chOd to slow down his behav'or because he night become a drug addict like 
teenagers. My experience has been that the children v^o are ou drugs-and udim I put 
them on they’re onh to stay for two to four years, if it’s a convulsive disorder, or ifit’sa 
bdiavioral one, h’s a year at least— they are so glad to get off pQls they wouldn’t even 
want to take an aspirin. And I now have them in my practice old enou|^ to be teetu^ers 
gott^ on to coD^. We discuss the drug picture. But again it’s hard to convince parents, 
especially udien many articles are written without too much nKdkal<hemicd back- 
ground to give them the basis for saying what they’re saying. 

Medicine does play a role. Now how does it puy a role? On our hyptt-aaive child, Oi 
the hyptt^inetic chOd, who U both hyptt-active and hyper-distractable, in^)ulsive, etc., 
we do use two groups of dnqs- We use the anq>hetaridnes or the speed drags, at the 
teeners call them. And it w<^ in reverse on these chfldien. Incfei^ of making than 
feel high, like it does the teenagers ot the adults, pep them up and make them feel IBw 
they\e got oomph, it stows down the hypa-active child. Just like phenobarbital, in tome 
children, w31 send than r^ up the wall, pep them up instead of slow than down, and it 
works tl^ way in chOdten. We also use-you’ve pr^rabfy read a lot of the works on 
rital^-ve use it also for the hyper-kinetic chOd. I’ve been using ritalin more than the 
amphetamines, only because, if t^re b a prescription for amphetamines in the house, and 
there are older ch^ren there, you don't know Aether they mmt to try it, because s'* of 
the information coming out is the chOdten start on drugs depending upon how many 
drags are in the home medicine closet. 

You know, the pain kiUing dnqs aren’t thrown out v^en they’re no longa used, you 
want to save them because you paid for them, and you might need them someday when 
you have a toothadie. We do this. But again. I’m not giving prescriptioiu unless this b 
actually v^t is necessa^, and I’m only giving enough for the amount that I want the 
chfld to have. So that parents can keep t tab on how much U being used, and udietha it’ 
being taken. 

We had thb experience, wnich u a little off the subject, but I think hirmy, although 
not so funny udien it happened. Ttus was a mother who came in very upset and told nie 
she didn’t Imow what die was going to do with her daughter, because she hated her at the 
moment, and I said to her, *1Miy do you hate her?” 

She said, **Weif‘ , I never thought it wcHild happen to me. Ihre been on the birth contrd 
pills so that I wouldn’t get pregnant, and I’m pr^anant.” 

1 said, ”Are you sure youhre taken the pilli?’* 

She said, ”I took them faithfully', just the way the doctor told me, and i'm pr'gnant. ’ 

A.nd I said, **WeD, thae are otha ways of preventiiig conception, IT thb b v^a: you’re 
hae fcr, you’re not getting it from me. You go to the obstetrician and gynocologm and 
they*Ufittyo<iin.” 

But she Wild, ’Wait, hear me out.” She came hmne one (by and found her daughter, 
who was babysitting, having intercourse with her boyfriend on the sofa. So die said to 
ha, ”Don’t you know what tlds means? You’ll get pregnant ” 

The dau^ter said, **CNi, no I won’t.” You knew v^t’s comiag, don’t you? *Tve been 
taking your p91s and putting saccharitM in your pBl box.” 

And thb b a woman ova forty udio, had dioaen not to have any luo.^ chfldren. Now 
the reaction of the motha was she could hteially have kUled ha. And you know you 
really couldn’t blame thb Idnd of rejection. But b gets a little scary, and thb doa 
hap^, an'' I or jtd give you a whole bunch of otha ones, you know, that they come in 
and tell me about, but you neva think, you just neva think that thb booing to happen 
when you make a preacription. 

So Tm being very cautious about anqdwtamlnes, because ihe Idds do know what b b. 
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and they do know of it as ^>eed Mlth ritalin they haven’t caught up to it as an anti- 
depressant. If they’re very depressed it might make them feel better, but we’re not going 
to tell them that. Tl^’d rather shoot heroin, because dhen they can sit in a comer, and 
they can let the world go by, and they don’t have to fed anything about ii. At least this 
is what the teenagers tell me who are on drags and are trying to get o^. 

So medicine does play a role. \ntaminB-6 certainly does play a role, because it’s using 
an enzyme to make tfiem absorb their protein. High protein diets, of course, are impor- 
tant but then we come into the economic &ctor, for some people, because protein is 
expensive. And then we have aU the tranquUizers that many times have to be used in 
addition or in conjunction with ritalin, or with any of our other drugs. But these should 
only be temporary, and again, not in too great a dosage that they can be all mixed up and 
have teenagers try it to see how they feel about it. 

Of course, some people say well, what’s the difference, vdiy don’t you let them take 
the tranquilizers rather than to go into the whiskey supply and mix up all the diHerent 
brandies, scotches, ryes, rum, and everything and have them feU flat on their fece? But 
which is worse, liquor or the tranquilizers? At least we know better udiat to do about the 
liquor. Yo|i know, we can give them infusions, we can prevent them from having a 
hangover, jmd a few things like that. So maybe that’s a little safer than gettii^ them off 
mixii^ up the different kinds of tranquilizers that chemically don’t work well tr^ether. 
But this is wiiat we’re ruiming into a great deal in our private offices and in the emer- 
gency rooms. 

Let’s go on to neurolo^cal impairment. 

We know that children with neurological impainnent, no matter how minimal are 
gcii$ to have a combination of a teamii^ diso^er and a behavioial disorder. Now, it 
depMids upon how this is resolved, whether or not they go on to have a personality 
disorder. In other words, the earlier you can diagnose the neurological impatrment-the 
sooner you can make the educational prescription or the medical piesci^tion-the quick- 
er you are going to hdp this chBd develop a good self imi^e. If this is not done, then this 
child that has an unresolved learning problem, an unresolved behavior problem, develops 
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A person hat to have a self inu^, adiich many times isn’t always good but most of the 
time tt dundd be good. You have to bdieve in yourself. My favorite expression to the 
teenagers U one of the Ten Commandmmts, **Love i.iy neighbor as thyself.” If they 
don’t Hite what they see in themselves, how can they like what they see in others? I 
alwqfs brity that point in, because I really brieve it. 

So we have educational, medical, and emotional factors. If there are strong signs of 
neuioh^M impairment, then how are we going to differentiate diiS? The medical pert 
would be the t^perddnetic child that we just tJked abcwt. Now diis hyper-kinetic diHd 
U gobm to need medical help before he’s roady to learn. He’D need drug therapy, and he*D 
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need home stnictum. His parents have to be taught how to structure the home to make 
this chfld contaimd)le. 

Now we have some childien whose greatest minimal cerebral dysfunctionii^ is in the 
line of perceptual motor impidrment. Yet, they’re not hyper^d^e, they’re not hyper- 
kinetic, they’re not hyper-distractable, but they can’t integrate their percepts. Now their 
greatest ne^s ate educational ones. So they need an educational {frescription, and they 
need school structure. 

Now either one of these can have an emotional overiay . But you can also have a child 
with an emotional difHculty-whose difficulty is primarily family emotion. He can either 
be hyper-kinetic or perceptually impaired, because he is not being given the stimulation 
at home to develop perception. These children are hyper^cinetic because they are rwt 
getting the structure they need, or the acceptance, the feeling that they beloitg, and this 
particukr cause then is one that needs p^cho-therapy and needs parent/chfld counseUiitg. 
So that you are able to have this child content to stay in school and learn, aiul not be 
worried about what’s going on at home, or udiether mother’s going to be there, or 
whether daddy’s going to come home, things like this. If a child is so worried about the 
family dynamics while he’s in school, he can’t learn. He’s too worried. And don’t under- 
estimate the ability of a child to worry. They worry about death, they worry about 
health, they worry about what they are, who they are, where they’re going-and our 
teeners are very worried today about what is next for thon. Especi^y our boys, you 
know, who have to worry about going into the service. They don’t know whether to go to 
college and then in service and then professional school, or to go to service, then college, 
then professional school, you know, it’s a lot. They don’t know v^ether to get rrtarried, 
take on the responsibilities of a family and go in service, etc. You know the men are 
reaUy thinking a great deal in this way and these are the things that make cause for worry. 

The thing that Td like to get ^ross to you most is if we get aB disciplines communicat- 
ing with each other, knowing what they’re sayii^, we still have to temendrer that it’s a 
rote of the classroom teacher to reach the individual child. And she’s the one that makes 
this child feel ten feet taB. Because a child has to feel ten feet tall in something. If he 
can’t do sports, then, for goodness sake, find something that he can do that he can feel 
ten feet t^, even if it’s that he has to collect birds’ nests and come in and give a lecture 
to the class on birds’ nests. Let him feel ten feet tall, or let her feel ten feet tall, and I 
copied this from one of the Learning Disability phamphlets: ’^When instruction fails to 
arouse interest, when attentions lag, v^n thiiildng duBs, the search for explanation 
should replace reproach aiul criticism.” 

I had a little youngster that was telling me very proudly her poem and I’m goii^ to use 
it in context: 9te said to me, *i know a po«n.” 

I said, r^t, you teU me.** 

**Twitrkle, twinkle little star, how ! wonder what I are.” 

And I think we can charge it, and I made up my own poem, and !’U tty it on you: 

^Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
how we woruler what you are, 
in and mit the school ymi file, 
we trust you’ve learnt in proper style. 

Thank you. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN - A COMPREHENSIVE 

APPROACH 



I*m delighted tc be here this morning and Tm also del^lited that upon coming into the 
room 1 noticed that most of the front seats are taken. Now this indicates to me that 
youVe been quite satisfied with what*s been g<^ on, and that you*re interested, and 
want to get more. 

Dr. Braun and I thought that we might make individual {vesentations and then 
entertain questions. We might even (piestion each other’s ideas, and yours, too. But first 
I*d 1^ to present a kind of a framework within udtich 1 m^t say a few words. 

To begin with, professionally, I was really connected with delinquents. I worked with 
delinquents some ^ years, both as a couns^or and later as a case woricer. 1 always had 
some questions in the back of my mind as to udiy children b^ve the way they do. 

liKidentally, they taught me a good many ttung^. 1 learned from ttum about human 
behavior, and to this day— whether it’s adults, children, or teenagers-I can always see, 
reflected in the lives of the children 1 work wHh and the young people 1 work with, some 
of the things that they have taught me. You know, you learn very easily and very readily 
when you work with children dhectly-every day, twenty*four houn a day. When you’re 
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right with them. 

'I'hen I had some experience working with the Conpnunity Sovice Society in New 
York, where I was director for Camp Seabreeze, on Stamen Island. We had mothers there, 
with their ctuldren from ten months to eight years of age, and they stayed for three 
weeks. So I had a wonderful opportunity to begin to see in the younger age 
gioups-three, four, five, six, seven year olds—«4iat I had been seeing in eight to fourteen 
year olds in the school for delinquems. 

And then I thought that I might work with ctuldren in the community in terms of 
child development. So, we had an NIMH project, for about two years, for ctul' 
dren from two years to five years of age. So I have had an opportunity to see, not 
only within the institutional setting or the caiiq> setting, but in the neighbo^ood settii^, 
what could happen with children. And, of course. I’ve worked vnth Head Start, and more 
recently as the director of Social Services for the Nationai Head Start, and I’ve had a 
chance to travel aU over the country. 

The subject I’ve been asked to talk about has to do vnth social services for ctuldren, as 
a comimheimve appioadi aiul I think Htat Hod Start has given me oite of the ^eat 
opportunities of my life, because I’ve had the opportunity to travel vndely, and to see the 
conditions of men, and, particulady, conditions of ctuldren. So tlut I’ve had the 
opportunity to wo^ mth the Hopis and the Nav^os and the Seminoles and the 
Mexican-Ameiicans in California and Texas, and the blacks in Alabama, Missis^pi, North 
Carolina, and also some parts of ^^alachia and West Virginia and Kentucl^. So I’ve 
been around a bit. 

I’ve had this feelii^ about the need for servkes for childien and, as a aodal worker, it 
occurred to me that what we ought to be talking about is aodal services for children, but 
on a comprehendve bans. I started to redefine what is meant by social service, what’s 
really meant by aodal work, what’s really meant by aodal wdfare. I came up with the 
fact that Villen we talk about social woric, we’re talking about a methoddi^. It’s a way 
of doing something, a ^ematic way of doing something about sodal conditions. 

When we talk about aodal welfare we’re taUdiig about a bmad a^ect of concern. If we 
go back to our Constitutkm, the Preamble talks about a good many thh^, and among 
the things it talks about is concern of govemirent for the genera/ ^^fare, Tomy mind, 
that’s what we’re talkiiig at>out udien we’re talking about social senses. We’re talking 
about the general welfare, or the aodal welfare, of aU of the people— those udio have and 
those who do not have. 

When we’re talking about social services, we’re talking about the opportunity we have 
to provide aU people with services. And this it happens in order to formulate any 
kind of a neighborhood or community, or nation. Serdces mmt exist to fadlitate life. 
And they’re sodal in the sense that we have agreed among ourselves to supply each other, 
as the would occur, with sfrvlces we ndght have occasion to want. 

I often talk about t^ doobnan at the hotel who stands there waiting for milady to 
come in her Rolls Rt^ce, to opdi ^e door, and to help her with her bags. The fact is that 
the hotel man^nnent pays this man to be there udiether milady comes or not. That ser* 
vice is provided udwHier milady comes or not. 

WhM you b^in to think about the needs of childien, you realize that aU chUdren have 
needs, and we know about them. 

We kiKW that they need nutrition. We know that they need medical care. We knov> 
that they need to be educated. We know that they have p^chological needs. We know 
that they need dental care. We know that they need parents to back them up as sufBdent 
supports so that they can develop as matuie persons. 

We know this, you know. These are given for human life. And, somehow, in Am«ica, 
weVe readied the point when we’ve got to decide, ’’are we going to foUow the ideas of 
Athois, or are we goiQg to foUow the ideas of Sparta.” Youmay lecaU that in Sparta the 
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tendency was to get rid of the weak. Iliysically or mentally weak children were destroy- 
ed, becauae Spartans wanted to be strong, and be able tc T^t and conquer the enemy. 
And so it is within that frameworic they developed their children. Athens, on the other 
hand, was concerned about the mind-the development of the mind of the person -not 
the mental health of the person, as we would call it toda;,'. And they were more for the 
conservation of human life, and the preservation of human dignity. 




So, we have some chpices to make. We look at our local and national budgets, and we 
still have some choices to make: whether or not we are going to take care of our children, 
or whether we put men on the moon, or whether we make super jets. We still have to 
make these decisions. It seems to me that you. as leaders, have the opportunity to help aU 
of us make the decision. Will it be Sparta or wUl it be Athens!? 

And then, we have another thing about which we are concerned. You may recall Plato 
in the Republic, Book Five, described the society that he envisioned. And it's an amazing 
thing how, to this day, we stUl persist in the ideas that Plato presented: that society 
constitutes a pyramid. Ihere’s a Idng, and the ruler is on the top, and then the army to 
make sure that the people at the bottom don’t rise up and overturn the rulers. Then you 
have the artisans that provide aU kinds of things, the vegetables, and the fruits, and the 
meats, and so on, to support Uie army and the ruler. And, at the bottom, of course, are 
the serfs and the slaves. 

We still have the idea that a lot of people have to be down below with just a few 
people on top, despite the fact that our industrial civilization has changed all that. In 
spite of the fact that, actually, according to Merton, at Columbia, we have a middle bulge. 
And he wasn’t talking about that wonderful breakfast and the extension of your stom> 
achs, this morning. He was talking about the fact that our society has chang^. There is 
still a small top, but there is a much smaller boitom than there u^ to be. And there is a 
great middle bulge, because so many thousands of people, the poor, so-called, and so on, 
have moved up into the center, and a lot of people who us^ to be on top, since the 
depressions and the loss of money, have come down. So that we get this great middle 
bu^ in our industrial and technological society. But despite this great middle bulge, we 
still think of this pyramidal structure. 
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Once we get hold of an idea, somehow we never give it up. We talk about how rich we 
are, how many things we have, and how great we are, and yet we persist, somehm., h 
thinking that we have to have poor people. Can you tell me wity? 

Well, the thii^ I’m concerned about, thou^, is this: If we have all these different 
kinds of resources, how do we use our resources? How do we use our services? How do 
we use our minds? How do we develop our children? 

And it seems to me Head Start gave us a clue that we ought to follow up, because the 
Head Start pto^am is a pto^am that has three prongs to it. Despite the fact that these 
* prongs have never really been developed, they are nevertheless there, and as leaders within 
the community you can help to make these three things come true. 

The first is that Head Start is a comprehensive program -comprehensive in the sense 
that it provides, or should provide, the t^ucation for children, the nutrition, medical care 
and examination, the dentd care, the use of volunteers, the use of psychological services, 
and the use of what you might call community aides, but I prefer to call profesnonal 
associates, and the use of assistant teachers. These are the supports, these are the re- 
sources, for Head Start. Ihese are the resources that all children need to have, the rich 
and the poor alike, so that they nught develop to the maximum of their individual 
potential. And we have in our communities other resources: business, houstiig, employ- 
ment, recreation, government, and so on. But the real point is the link^ between the 
child and his family to these resources in the community. And that becomes the mission. 
Tiat becomes the real challen^ How do you link the cMdren and their families with the 
r.»ources. on the one hand, and then see what resources the family and the children have 
that they can also contribute to the community and to tlie nation, so that it becomes a 
recipros'^al kind of rdationship. That’s the way we build a strong nation. So that die 
children and their f»nilies can contribute to the nation, and the nation, or the communi- 
ty. or the neighbodmod contributes to the family and the ch^dren. 

Second, it’s inrenfisci^/inao'~^terdiscipUnary in the sense that the nutritionist has an 
opportunity to work with the doctor and with the dentist and with the p^chdog^t, and 
with the low-income people who would be here, with the profesdonal teachers, and with 
the other peofde in die tondmnity, in consideration of the child and the family. This 
becomes a focus, and tugether we meet to talk about the needs and how can we relate 
oursdvet to each other to provide the kind of sustenance, and, I like to call them, 
developmental proviskMit, if you please, for these families aniHhese children. 

Then, third, it is a eommuHity action program-community action in the sense that if 
nutritional servioea are not svsuwle, and there’s a gap, then together we can work to see 
duit thh service be provided, or that p^chological services be provided, that medical care 
or dmtal care he piuvided. Because we have identified the gap.Weknow the need. We’ve 
^om^t about it. and we*Ve made a decision what kind of people we want to have 
devrtoped in our natkm. And having stated that, we go back and see i^at they need to 
achieve this. So it is not oiily a comprehensive program, and an inter-dbeipUnmy pro- 
gram, but a community action program. 

So what we have here is what I like to caD a wheel, and I would like to remind you 
that the v^ed, in all civilization, has been the most tignificant contribution which the 
mind of man has made. If we think about the significance of the wheel in our society, and 
all dvUization, it has been wonderful. It has been the thing that has really helped man to 
develop his potentiality. So I've set this up as a wheel, just to remind ourselves that the 
wheel is still a very important tool for man to use. (see Figure 1 page 61) 

One of the things, fjom the point of \'iew of education, that I’m also concerned about, 
is our understanding of udtat we mean by education* And I like to think that since it has 
come from the Latin edtico, meaitmg to lead out of, to set forih, that I’d like to use that 
as the way of lotticing at education* Education does not mean **poufing in,” as one tills up 
a cup with water. It means bmng able to get out of the cup that which is within-out of 
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SPOKES OF WHEEL STRENGTHEN WHEEL AS THEY 
SEPARATE ACTIVITIES 



1 The child end his Am£Fv, as focus of the program. 

2 The classroom, with teadier, assents and supportive services (Social Services). 

3 The suf^rtive services as Social Services. Example: Psychology, Social Welfare, 

Nutrition, Medical, Dental, Parent Activities, Social Work, Education 
and Trailing. 

4 The community resources and services. Example: Hospitals, Legal Services, Em- 

pbyrnent Services, Volunteer Services, Recreation, Hou^i^, Planning 
Conunis^n, Public tUtelfare, Business and Industry, etc. 
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the human being that which is within, all of his potentialities that are there. How do you 
dicit these? How do you help the person to get them out? 

So my emphasis is on kanting rather than on teacHktg, You can teadi a thousand 
facts-the student selects one or two, and be*t quite satisfied to leam these two, and 
th^'s aU. That’s as much as you can do. You might flunk him, but, you know, he still 
takes two out of a thousand. So, the point is, how do we help peo^e to leam? Because it 
is through the process of leamiitg that one begins to lead out of hirnself~and that’s one of 
the great contributions of education-creativity and ima^nation and the skills and aldlity 
to use one’s self on behalf of one’s sdf and other people. So, eAico, to lead out of, 
becomes very significant when we begin to talk idiout hunum beings^ a^ their devetop* 
ment, and particularly the development of children. 
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CHntoil Director. Preechool Unit 
SomervflleCuAbfldge Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Profiain 



MENTAL HEALTH COMPLEMENT 



Wien [ woke iqp this morning. 1 wdce up ^rupdy at around 6:30. and Uiad the 
terribie feettng as dioiqlh Pd met somebody In my dream, somebody edio 1 know doesn*t 
Bsten. And 1 wu thhAfag. How can 1 get that poson to Usten? And 1 woke up. md 
realized what 1 was thinking about, [was thihldni about you. Beeniae there is absohitety 
nothing worse than to come In. hi the middle o( the weak, after you alt have been 
together. you>w developed somethhig about what you*re up to and here we come, and we 
fed Ufce two Mft feet, and we want to get in and dm it with you. 

What [ wanted tb start tdklng about, was to kind of dcMch aomediing that 1 guess 
we*re all kind of havhig to gr^iple with, which is. somdiow. how to make the experiences 
that you*te thinking about in earty childhood'-or In scbocils. or wheievw. that you want 
to c^ education, or chfld development-how do you make it so that it*s hiunui and it 
fods human, and it*s humanizing? 

Pm rsmfaided of a atory that aomebody mttitionad about vWting one of the 
country attea in Scotland, adiemth^hed no problem with older people fbdlngde xm* 
dent. ^ uiden. and out of touch wiUi thingi. And one of the thinp that that person 
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noticed as he tnveled around Scotland was this: You go into the drug ^toie, and you 
can't get anything without asking for it, utd it takes a long period of time to get it. But 
they had set a couple of chain around in the drug store. So, while peo^e were waiting, 
they talked with one another. And there's nothing that feeh better,! guess, when you've 
got a pain in your elbow than to find out that somebody's got theirs in their ankle. You 
can talk together, and realize that you're not all alone, and that you can really Ktually 
care for one another. 

And 1 guess that that kind ofaproblemisadiat we face in our own country. 1 happen 
to work in two cities thet have a population of about 80/XX) each, that's IbOjOOO. And 
our Giainber of Ctuiunerce, at least the Chandser of Commerce that tries to go for grantt 
from the Federal Govenurmt, ex^alns these are cities that are almost the most densely 
populated in the country. We're aU squinched tofether. We have very little recreation 
space, and things of that son. 

And what 1 became very much aware of was the kind of thing thet hapf!< med vdien 1 
was working in Head Stan as a consultant. We would tty to make tefenals into the 
agency from which 1 was also subcontracted, and my agency was acting unwittingily in a 
way that wasn’t making that experience of caUlog a very human one. The person in^t 
have to be in touch with six or S'iven different people. It's aomething like having to try 
and e>^plain to American Express about Uie credit c^ that goes awry somehow, and you 
keep gnting letters back from eight diffetent pbecs, and twenty different people. You 
don’t know who you're relating to. 1 thought this was applicable to Head Start, but I 
10 ^ began to realize that it reaUy is applicable to ever^»ody. It isn't just the lowdnoomc 
person, or the person who is rea^ k!r^ of tm tentetbooxs, end woti..ariiig what he's up 
to, and trykig to get services for himself. It's true of everybody. 

We re^ have to rethink this, and look at how we make the hoops for and 
how inviting, and how much it comes across that we care. Because it takesa lot ofe^ort 
to care-more effort perhaps than ever. You only have to go into a supemisritet, and you 
realize, you know, t^t the big obje^ of the game is really getting a number of peo^ 
into the store to buy as nuich as they potribty can and get them out again. In the piooeis 
they may accumulate goods, but not many human oontacta. So 1 thought that maybe Td 
like to surest aome wayi in wtddi you may look for teaouicea that you may not think 
about. 

One of these reaouices came to me through havbig been involved in an iodusttiaI<based 
day care center and its creation. One of riie things that we became aware of was that 
tnulnesaer were belching out styrofoam fimnt a^ little metal diics and ail kinds of 
curious little pieces of oquipmmt, and, lo and beludd, nobody ever thought of these as 
anything but garb^. But it takes somdrody to see with a new lens in their eyes, to look 
at someBiing from a different point of view, from the viewpoint of human beings, human 
growth and devdopmem, from tlie viewpoint of kids. Kids do that-1 guess it's one of the 
things that's nice a^t them-th^ ramkid us every once in a udiik that we're human and 
we're very, very vubutaUe, and we'n v«y ebanning, sometimes. 

But ediat we did was b^ to accumi^te some of these materiali, and the kids used 
them in very, very meaniitgfid wiys. 1 mention it as somethh^ that you m^t do. Go on 
a scavepfar bunt, someday, or have a oommunity group go out ott a scavenge*' hunt to 
acquaiat people with the fact that you do want mate^ like that for your program. And 
one of the thtogs that's Mtoundlng to me h that the men that wivk on that end of the 
bitrineaa, ediete th^ lock at that ina[tetiil,kiDd of anile, and th^ fed better themsdves- 
Tn^ may not have given moncyHSiaybe th^ will next thne-but they get a fec^ dxnit 
klda, and ediat you are ddi^edthln dm cosnonmity that way, 1 think. 

I^t'tanotecxam^? Another one, it leetna to me, baa to do with high ichod kids. 
Having to deal wUh hi^ adiool Idda, today, is no eaqr chore. One of the pmblems Ues in 
bow fdevant we make aome of the ciqrerieiices that they have. And one ofthethinfi that 
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seems to me veiy, veiy successful is having hig^ school kids taking child development, and 
using little kids as a way of learning about child development. They start getting a feel for 
what it feels like to be with a kid, and whether or not Uiey have anything to offer. I think 
that they Hitd out that they do, but slowly. 

So there are a lot of things that are within your own purview that are possible without 
having to go to the federal goverrunent. 

But the other thing that I wanted to talk ^out was this. I woric out of a mental health 
clinic, by and large. We cover an ^e range from two to seven, and we have little special 
classes and what not. But the major part of what we have to offer, I think, is teacher- 
home visiting. Rather than talk in great, laborious, enthusiastic terms about teacher-home 
visiting-which may or may not be of any interest to you— I thought 1 ought to mention 
some of the things that you can, with a parent, learn together. What kind of skills do you 
have, aiul what kind of skills do they have tlut help you kind of bumble aloi^ some- 
what, to Hnd out what is going on with their kids. 

I was struck, in going through your packets, last night, that some of the things that 
were in your packets seemed to me the kind of skills that you're trying to pick up this 
week, and wiU probably be wanting to brush up when you go ba^ home. One of the 
skills that you picked up, on Monday, was observation, and you’d be very, very surprised 
how people do not know how to observe thdr kids. They just don’t know what to look 
for. When they come in and tell you about their children, they teU you only about the 
top of the hills, not the meadows and vaUeys, and they leave you somewhere, I’m not 
sure where, but you don’t know what they’re talking about, because they don’t teU you 
enou^ details. 




like a motiier that comes in and says that die thinks her child Is retarded- She has 
kind of sdectively not seen what her lit^ boy can do. She is contimi^ sayinghedott 
the same things » her little daughter. Only with someone kind of obseiv^, Uke you did, 
to get the data, is die d>U tocmne to some conclusion that that was not true, became 
with an idea of not being aware of how to observe and what to look for. So you have to 
kind of say, **this is vdutt to look for.** 

The second thing, was something about a framewoik-as 1 understand it, you're devtr 
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oping some of that in what you call objectives-but some frameworic within which to 
speak about kids. Because 1 think that vety often you will meet people who will look at 
childien and apply nothing but theological imagery to th«r children. They want Urem to 
be good and well behaved, period. That’s the only thing that they want for Rids. They 
seem to think about bad and good, period, and don’t fill out anything mom. 

That’s kind of sad. but equally as sad is for somebody to say, **1 want my kids to be 
free and creative.” That’s the only thing that they work and operate out of, and that’s 
not enough 't’s not sufficient. These are aU aspects of things which must be fit into a 
la^er frameworic within which tolocdc at kids. 1 think that’s one of the things that you’re 
trying to pick up here, and one of the things that you may be able to help a parent with. 
Because they’re not sure how to talk with you. 

A third thing that 1 thirtk you have to offer, and 1 hope you’ll pkk this one up, is a 
way of translating a very abs^ct idea into very concrete opaations. My experience with 
early childhood teachers has tau|^t me one thing that 1 ^ue deeply, and that is their 
ability to take an idea that seons complicated and make it so that it can be applicable in 
very simple form to a kid and to a parent. 

One of the best examples that I can think of was a fiunily that evmy time they got 
together they screamed at one another-^t the dinner table ea^ one would scream l^er 
than the other. Sometimes, havii^ such a fomily play a game, such as Lotto, and makir^ 
clear to thmi that people take turns and what not^nd then, at the end, suggesting that 
that’s one way in which you carry on a conversation, is a way of hdptng people to 
appreciate how to look at one another and how to converse with one another. 

Another thing that has been very much clearer to me is somethti^ about possessions, 
and where one keeps bekmgirigs, and udiether one feek like you have a belonging. In 
some famOws there’s no place to keep bdongit^. But udiett you’re talking about v^eie 
to put these belongings, you can siqjgest that a shoe box works out pretty nicdy. And 
this can be a way in which a child can learn to {day, once he feek like he knows udiat he’s 
got to begin with, and hk things arm’t all over the place. 

A fouifii one that occurs to me k Ul ' the very idea of educatioa suggests to me that 
there’s a future, and that there is somethii^ that embodies growth. And the thing that 
Fm tfainldr^iiKst about k how difficult it is fi>r a famify to kind of leave off, and a sduxd 
to begin. That is not an easy step for any kind of fa^y, 1 don’t care udio they are or 
what they are, but e^>ecially for the parents udio have lost their last child to sr^ord. It 
isn’t uncommon to have difficulties that occur around going to school. And it kn’t 
uncommon for the parents to be very angry with the teacher-to fed that she’s not doing 
eveiythii^ the way the mother was d(dt^ ^ that kind of thir^ 

It’s i^y a very, vety bfg step for two petqde to make. Fw a Idd it means the 
beginning of a school career, and really growit^ 19 and being away from home. For a 
parent, I suppose, it means something about the ^ that you’re getting a little older. 
You know, tf you’re a mother who has just finished raising fiw little ones that are always 
at your feet, you mks that. Because all of a sudden you’» dMd-feoe up gainst the 
qumtion, now what with your life? How wifi you qmid the rest of it? If you live in a 
suburb, I suppose you say, ’’Wdl, I’D talk to the other ladies,” only to find that udiea you 
go out the door tile’s nolKMty there. Very few people stay home. 

1 mention that as something that you’re pro^ty sensitive to, and that you want very 
much to kind of kidude wkhin your program, rather than to lee you have to start a 
pn^ram with aD the Idds coining on the nme day, for example. You’ra staftir^ a 
pn^ram, but is it an eariy childhood piugram that takminto account the feet that there 
are famfiies, and that there are kids. And that time are fedit^ involved, and one must 
think about that. 

The fifth thing that I want to mention k thk: You know vdtat a conqificated, con* 
fiitiiig butinest railing a femUy k, and how hrqiortant it k to fed like you have a crutch 
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to lean on. It’s not ea^ to do that. In some families, in which mommy and daddy have 
clearly defbied role$-<^dy goes to work, and momn^ stays hcnne to take care of the 
kids-and there’s no longer a grandmother or other relatives around, you find somebody 
having to shoulder the burd^ of child rearing almost completely alone. And s^ere do 
they get the nurturance, or even if they don’t want advice, a chance to talk about some of 
the problems that come up? 

Tve just gone over the high points, and l*m sure well talk about some of these things, 
later. But I think these suggest some areas for you to consider in planiiiiig for early 
childhood education. 
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FOCUSING UPON A TASK 



1 want to start with a story that many of you may know. !t’s caDed the **Saber>Tooth 
Cunicuhmu** and if you do know- it. dim it*s perhaps even more etqoyable to think 
through it again, and if not. itit be the 0mt time. 

But think with me back many, many years ^ to a group of people trying to survive 
in a natural environment. To survive you have to have ^basic thir^, like food. What*s 
annflable? There are 6di in the stream. You have to have some kind of shelter and 
dothlng. Aad you can get the skins off of littie wooHy horses, because these exist where 
you Hve. And then you have to protect yourself from something dangerous called the 
SaberTooth Hger ttot comes into your tttde vflh^e kxdcir^ for food and does try to 
deshroyyott. 

So, do you survive? You estimsie the sutroundh^ you*re Hvfa^ in, and you 
Bpiie out how to cope with it, and how to utilize it for you, to have some kind of a 
demt Ufe. So you figure out hw to catch the fidi in the stream so that you can have 
food to eat. The streams are very clear, and you figure out vdiere the fish go in the little 
po(ds, and you laam to know u^ere those p^ are, and you develop fiih'grahbtng with 
the h^-that’s your ikitl-aiid you get your food. You find clubs, and you leam to 
sneak up on the woolly horses u^en th^ come down for water to drink. You sncsk up 
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from behind and you club them on the head, and you have the skin and you also have 
meat for food. And then you discover, quite by accident-or maybe by trial and error- 
that those Saber-Tooth Tigers that come in and destroy are afraid of fire. So you develop 
the technique for scaring away the Tigers by learning to build fires. You learn to build 
them around where you are, or at the entrances to where you are living to protect 
yourself. 

life is all right-it’s pretty good. Dut if you are a thinking man, you deckle that you 
might be more efficient at these Neills, and you might make life a little better by hdping 
your children to develop these techniques-fish-grabbing with the hand, clubbing the 
woolly horses, and bulling fires to scare away the Saber-Tooth Tigers. So you start 
taking your children with you to watch you do these things, and then to help you do 
these things. They become very efficient arid very competent at doing these things. 

But the other children in the village haven’t done this, because no one has been 
teaching them to do these things, and helping than to learn. Then other people start to 
imitate you. They say, ’’I wuit my children to learn this, too, and HI take them along 
and ITl teach them.” And finally, many men get tc^ether and ask, ’*Why don’t we put all 
of our children together and all of us work with them to develop these skills, ml help 
them, and teach them these things?” 

What you’re proposii^ is an educational program and a curriculum. But you meet 
reastance. Senne people in the village said, ”WeQ, you know, if the Great Mystic really 
meant for children to practice these things, they would have had the instinct to do it 
without us tellii^ them to do it.” And other ^ple said, ’*You can’t change human 
nature. Don’t bother with it. Just let than grow and develop and leave them alone.” 

But eventual^ more and more people did become interested. It seemed to make sense. 
And they did develop an educational syston. So we had education, and we had schools, 
and we had a curriculum. And life went on for many goiaations. 

Then some changes occurred in the oivironment. Wth the new Ice Age, and with all 
this increased melth^, the streams were no loi^a clear. They were much hdler. They 
were filled with debrh and rock. And they wae muddy. The fish were still thae. But 
whoi they went to grab the fish they coul^’t see than. They tried and they tried, but 
even the most proficient of the fish grabbers could not grab the fish. So they no longer 
had food. 

The ground got so marshy that the little woolly horses no longer came iown to the 
streams. Pretty soon they lefi ttds part of the country and went ehevriiere, so there were 
no little woolly heuses to chib anymore. And the Saba-Tooth Tiger-with the change in 
temperature and so on-got pneumonia, and died out. 

tigers to come bothering any more, but in comes a ferocious bear. The bear is not 
afraid of fire, and you cannot scare him away with fire. The bear is destroying. You can’t 
get food. And you can’t get ririn, and so on. 

So the thifdcing man-nuybe primed by hunga and need-says, there’s got to be a way 
to %ure this out. He starts fooling around witli ideas, and finally f^res out some ways 
to cope with this situation. Thae are vines on that tree. 1 can t^e these vines and play 
around with them, and 1 can mrice a net. Then 1 can get someone to help me, and we can 
put the net in the pools of vramr and we can catch fish, more fish, pohaps, than eva 
before. And there are antelope now, in this area. We can dways catch than for the skins. 

Smne<HK rise was foriing around and trying out ideas, and he figured out how to 
make a noose, and how to catch antdope this w^. To deal with the beats that were 
destroying, imneone figured out that you could bufld a pit and, camouflage it. If you 
knew the path they would take, and you bufit die pitv in those places you could trap the 
bears. So you got rid of the bears. You not only got rid of them, so they wotddn’t 
destroy you, but you had more ricin and more meat. 

So they began to survive, again, by the men of the vili^ using and develc^ing these 
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new skills. Then someone started thinking and asked a question, *‘But why are the 
children in the school teaming fish-grabbing and clubbing the woolly horses kinds of 
^ills, and budding fires to scare Saber-Tooth Tigers? Why don’t we chaitge adiat they’re 
learning in school in keeping with the skills we need to use to survive?” 

You know what the answer was. **0h, no. Because that’s the curriculum, and that is 
the tradition, and that is education, and this would be adding frills. This is not education- 
ally respectable. Because, you know, education is timeless. And if it is really of an 
educatimal nature, it doesn’t chaitge and we wouldn’t dare add this.” 

But some of the men kept a^ing, “Look, doesn’t it make sense that our children 
need these skills to survive?” And they were told, ’*No, it might be a nice added addition, 
an extra-curricular kind of thing. But we don’t have time, because we have to do these 
other things.” 

The thing I’d like us to think about— and sometimes it helps to go back in another 
setting that’s not too close to our own, to get out of our rdd skin and take a lotdc at what 
we’re doing— first of all, think about three things. In an educational system, you see, three 
thii^ exist. 

You have objectives. You have some kinds of processes, or strate^, or maybe you 
want to can them techniques, smne means to obtain those objectives. And you usmdly 
have a third thii^, assesnnent, or evaluation. 

Now it seems to me that ^e Saber-Tooth Curriculum is a beautiful exanqile of people 
startup with some objectives— survival objectives: We need to develop the ^ility to get 
food in some kind of an efficient way lluit we can count on. And we need to protect 
ourselves. These were the objectives. And they developed some strategies for obtaining 
those objectives. The strat^es were things like fish-grabbing with the bate hand, and 
scaring the Saber-Tooth Tigers with fire. But look what very quickly happened. The 
fish-grabbing with tiu hand, the building the fire kinds of skill, became, I think, an 
objective. So that people then were saying, “The objective is to learn to grab fish with the 
bate hand. The objective is to be able to bufld fim.” They had forgotten about the 
original objectiver 

1 think the thing for us to tty to ask ourselves, is if we, too, get these things confiised. 
Do techniques and strategies and means become an end in themselves? Do we get hung up 
on perpetuating tradition and forget to look at where we are trying to go? 

There may be many wa^ to get there. In that society, that culture! was just describ- 
ing in the story, the objective didn’t change, really. They continued to need to be able to 
survive, to provide safety for themselves, to provide food. But because of changes in their 
environment they had to change their strat^les. And 1 think the same is true with us. We 
may find that our objectives remain fairly constant, but we have to continue to change 
our strategy g^^ there. Because the world keeps changing. 

One thing about assessment and evaluation: objectives are talking about what we 
teach, the procen ii how we are teaehli^ and if you are aiseiring and evaluating, you’re 
going to catch your errors. 1 would say that that thinking mn In the Saber-Tooth story 
was asking the question ’*Is the strate^ or the {Hoceis getting us where we want to go?” 
And the thinkfa^ man was using aiiesanent constantiy. It’s a questioning dtiU. Hus is 
why 1 want us to atir ourtelvet how frequmtly, how often are we dw^btg out the 
strategies that we use, the tecbniques we use, to tay, do they matdi where we nant to go, 
are they gettii^ us there, and if not, let’s leartii around for some different ones. 

It seems to me that our week here it giving ui a grand opportunity to do aomethh^ 
catted getting perfective, whkh sometimes is very ^ficult to do. Most of our Jobs entaU 
implementing tirategles. And we get tied up in keeping them going, and making them 
w<^, bMtuae that is our primary lefoniUtiUty. It’s very difficult, but maybe we need to 
get out of tiwt situation, and come here for a we^ and sort of shake ourselves away 
from it an, and look at it with new perfective and adt these questions, “What httwe’ie 



really tiyii^ to achieve? really are our objectives for children?” 

then take a fresh look at the strategies or techniques that we are uang and ask, 
are these the best ones or could there be better ones to get us where we need to go? Here 
we can take time to become clear about where we need to go, and then find some ways to 
get there. 

The thiqg I’d like us to do this momii^, is to go through a number of litUe exercises to 
help ourselves think about these things. For one thing, to be sure and check ourselves: are 
we realty separating objectives and techniques rather than having than aU mixed up 
together? l>o we know the difference? And what I propose is that we first talk about 
objectives. 

To do this I’d Uke us to think about describing in our own minds this wodd we’re 
livii^ in. Just as in the Saber*Tooth Curriculum, the objectives were decided by looking at 
that wodd and deciding what people needed to live in it, let’s think about this wodd right 
now and vdiat people need to c^ with and live in this world. Now that’s a gigantic task. We 
each perceive this world a little differently. But the thing Td Uke to do is just to dtare 
with you, very quiddy, some of the thh^ that concern me about this wodd r^t now. I 
know that therell be different things that concern you. All I’m hoping is that by doing 
this, for a few moments, it wiD trigger in your thinkii^ how you percme this wodd, or 
what you think the problems are. 

One thing that concerns me is the inequality in our ability to solve problems. We seon 
to have tl.; abUity to solve some problems to the level that I can hardly comprehend, 
such as puttii^ a man on the moon. It’s almost beyond me to con^rehend the energies 
and the skiUs that allow them to do that kind of thi^ But it seems so incongruous to me 
that, uhile we have done that, we have almost totally faded to figure out a way to 
provide opportuntties for all moi to have jobs, to use their akiUs, to support thonselves in 
order to 1^ d^nity. We keep talking about autonomy for diUdim^bout initiative, 
about self respect. V^, do we have It in this wodd-when there are so many people in 
this United States udio cannot have the dignity that can come fron having a basic sl^, or 
an opportunity to use that akiU, to support themselves and to contrfeute. We can’t seem 
to b^n to figure that one out, and yet we can put a man on the moon. 

Smnelhing else that’s difficult for nre to comprehoMl is how we can, on the one haitd, 
tran^lant hearts, kidneys, and all these medical miracles, and yet we can’t seem to figure 
out how to pro^hle the very basic of health care for chUdren or adults. And we know 
what that hoiltb care is and what It needs to be. But we can’t seon to figure out how to 
make it available to all human beings. 

We keep coming up with all kinds of tremendous new ways to do things-new ways to 
build thingi, and new kinds of weapons, for in^ance, that we can produce. Thhik of the 
minds, the braht power, as wdl as the money, it takes to produce these weaporu that can 
destroy beyond my oomprdkemion, and yet we can't figure out ways to produce houses 
for people that are decent to live in, or schotd fireilities that enible us to do the job we 
need to do. 

We seem to be able to very easily spend bfiUorn of dollars to desnoy, in terms of 
spending It on defense and on war, ^ yet, v^en we start talking about it would 
cost to preserve, just to preserve, the envhonment-the air, the forest, the water-we seem 
incapible of dob^ this. This Is one kind of thfa^ that I see as I vlw the worid. These 
tremendous ineqpiaUties in what we can dc when we put our attratfon to h, and the otha 
thingi that we seem to %Rore. 

Another thing that I find I have to mention, as Tm talking about how 1 view the wodd 
fight now. Is a tremoidous concern for grabbing at sbnplistic answers. One example 
would he to try to deicffoe the upset I felt uhen Kent State occurred and Jackson State 
occurred this %Mhig. At first I felt a tremendous upset that this kind of thfog could 
happen. Then my upset changed, as I heard people aimmd me makhig their comments 



and their judgments about it, because 1 kept hearing so many peoide very quickly saying, 
“See, college kids are aU bad.** In this day and age, you see they've had it. Young people 
are lost, they're no good -this total generalization to all young people. And then, quickly, 
following it is the solution: damp down. Put on the clamps tighter than ever. 

Very soon after this 1 went to a week's conference where half of the peqde there were 
h^ school students. It was a tremendous experience to live with than a week, and talk 
at long lengths about the thiiigs that they are thinking, the thiiigs that are concerning 
them. 

They are thinking, and asking questions that 1 didn't pretend to know to ask when 1 
was in high school-about pdlution, about the environment, about priorities, about «4iat 
we do to each other as people, about the need for communication. And they're informed 
about these things. Hus, to me, was very hopeful-to find young people driving through 
and asking these questions. 




But then it became very depietiing as 1 got to know some oi these young peofde 
better, and found out that they were feelii^ in their communtQr, and at the hi^ sch^l 
level, tronendous rcrjection for ariting these kinds of qiuestions. Some of them were 
expoiencing it In school. They would write a theme, and would pursue one of these 
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topics, and ask some of these questions. And then, they’re reprimanded. They’re ostia* 
cized. They’re rejected fm doing this. They’re called on the carpet. In many ways people 
ssy, *T>on’t vk those questtons.” Some of than were feettfig the rejection from peers, 
some of them feeling it from home, but it was there. And at the hjgh school age many of 
them were saying, ’’Forget it. It’s no use. Why fight for these thir^” 

It was Interesting to see the adults at this conference trying to rally round and support 
them, and say, ’’Please, have patience, join us, some people do care.” But at the high 
school level how mudi can we expect them to take a stand aU alone u some of them are 
having to do? 

One other thing is my concern for our inability to communicate. WeVe heard a lot 
about language and communicatior . When we start talkfaig about educational objectives 
how often we siy **iu communtcate.” 1 have to questitm vrtiat we mean by ctmuminicate, 
because it seems that so often we’re saying commuidcation means forme to say words to 
you. And it stops there. l*ve conununicated. 

But, of course, I haven’t— not unfa Tve sat down vtith you and listened to how you 
re^Kmd, and how you feel, and how you think. And I mean resdly fftien, Tliit is a 
two^ay process. We can see examples of It not happening aU over. Many of us have been 
taOcing about it as we observed teachers. Somehow weVe foiled to hdp these teachers in 
these classroor<s have an opportunity to listen to children. Instead, I think, we have 
geared the teachers to think of communication as sort of one way, rather thu helping 
them structure the situation so that they can listen to chUdren and have communication 
going two ways So that foey can observe, and see what they’re doing, ^nd what they’re 
thinking, and rtot be uitder the assumption that teacher says it, and the kids got it, and 
that the kids therefbre ate thinkiiig what I’m thinking. 

It has beeninterestingrecenUytaU^witha black friend ofmine,vrtio is experiencing a 
difftcuky with communication. I think many of us have the same experimee. She Is 
finding herself as a black perstm walking into a group, having other peofde that ate black 
in thepoup say, Pm glad you’re 1^, you ktum what I mean, you know what iVe 
been saying.” AsA she was describing the fiustntion of hiving someone Ae doesn’t reilty 
know say, *t)h. I’m glad you’re here because you know what 1 mean, you know shat I 
think.” rve used the Mack friend as an example, but 1 can say that we ah experience this 
ah the time. 

You’re trying to communicate with saneone, and before you hantty get started, they 
say, ’Dh, weD yeah, I know what you mean.” Or someone will point and say, ”Wdl,jwii 
know shat I mean.” This Is a sUm to one’s individiiality, to one’s autonomy. You say, 
’’Welt how do you know? Wa haven’t sat down and Aaiwd Ideas with each other. Let’s 
extdore this togiether, let’s give it a chance before we decide this.”. 

I hope that uhat we’re doing tifliit nosr h just triggering people’s thoiyhts about how 
you see the envlrcntinent, how you tee this worid. Now, Td Uke yon to do something 
individually. ITfst of ah picture hi your mh^ some chfldfra that you have reiponsIbiUty 
fm, or you could have responsthfUty fm. Td like to suggest that tto chfldrenyou picture 
ate very young childreo-three’year*ofals, two-yetr*clds, four*yeer*olds. Pm edting you to 
realty get hi your minds a fow qpectfle cfalldrm, becaiiae Ithhik It hdps If yon don’t just 
think ^ it hi very general tenm. Now, picture those kids growhig hi this world that Pm 
trying to deiciiie, and you've been sittfaif there deacilbiiig to youtsehrm hi your own 
ndndt. They are growtog day*by*day into this worid, and tto world isn’t changing very 
quickly. 

Now, try to ddnk what pereonil attribute, what abfllty, would you want to help those 
spedfle ritildien develop that mjgbt them (1) cope with litis wodd that they’re 
growing into, that's not changing, and (2) m|^t even, if they had theae ibilitlei, enable 
them to better this wwld e little bit. Ymt're reiBy trying to litt scune objectives. In this 
worid, vriiat are kids gohig to need to survive, and maybe even make it better? You rmy 
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want to can them peiional chaiacteristics, or attiibutet, stiengths^or abilities. Not nrtut't 
to happen to them, but what would you like them to be able to develop within them* 
aclvet-*to be capable of-tliat could help in this world. Think about it and then list three 
things, very briefly, not even in sentence form, just phrases. Limit it to three because we 
know we can't do too many things aD at once. R^y force yourself to decide adut 
would take top priority if 1 had to list only three th^ in terms of duracteristics or 
attributes that I'd want to help these kids develop as they're growing. It's a different way 
to come at objectives. List them, and keep in mind that this isa very personal thing, and 
later if you want to share it with someone, okay. If you don't, dcay. But for now just 
sort of communicate with yoursdf. 

Obvioudy , what we're doing now is just trying to brainstorm off the top of your head 
three In^ objectives for children. We're going to be working on this and thinking about it 
more. What 1 think I'd Iflte us to do now Is to do just a little bit of comptfison-just for 
interest sake-of what pe^le said, because I think it's interesting to see, out of this 
group, how people answered that question. The quickest way 1 know to do this Is to adc 
peo|^ to get in dusters of about four or five peo^. To the degree that you're willing to 
diare what you wrote down, quldcly teO each other udiit you put down. And see If you 
can get a summary of what within this group were the thi^ t^t seemed to be reoccur* 
ring-the essence of udut you are saying in this little group. Tty and do it teal quiddy. 
Put it on paper, get it up here, and we're gdng to quldcly summarize this and get it upon 
the board for us to see. 

So Keith is going to be trying to get a summary on the board while 1 talk about the 
task. You keep se^ on your program, **Tesk, Teak, ^esk.** WeH what in the world is 
this Task? This is somethliv that we want to propose that you do, in writing, by Friday 
morning. Let me try to state what it is. 

WU you, by Friday, put into writing (1) a few key objectives that you could really 
say, "I can fill a commitment to these objectives for the Uds that somehow 1 can touch 
hm in New Jersey.** Keep in mind that these objectives arc of the broad nature we 
defined a whfie ago. They come from looking at the world these kids are growing in and 
saying *Tlere*s a few key thinga» attributes, characteristics, abilities, riiat Td like to help 
these khts develop.** That's what we mean by objectives. 

You'Ve talced about them, and you've heard someone else list them. Now we'regohtg 
to see what many peo^Hst^. The task is to go bach and rit off by yourself some place 
and redly think out **What can I feel a ted co mmitmen t tof Bmuse If the cornsnit* 
ment's not there. I'm not sure sH the nttty<gritty action is going to foltow. 

The other tiring Td suggest, as you Hd these oUeetivas, Is to keep it to a manageable 
number. Be reaUstic dwut H. Adc, **How manytiimgscanl workonatoneeTThn^re, 
rd better establdi some priorities, rdbetteraay,thmareauduriebunchof things I can 
Id thatt I'd Uke to hel^ Uds develop, but I cen only turn my energies in so maiiy 
dbeettons, so I'm going to have to idek and cfaooee to estsbUsh some priorities.** And, of 
course, p^ of it, then. Is matching your own abUties. Say, *Tve got lome strengths here, 
and I think I can really set myself to work in this direction and someone dse in another 
direction.** 

Another pert of the tadc is to be sure, then, to question yoursdf after you've tided 
these objec ti v es . “Are these really objective* rather than teaching techniques, teaching 
atratagteST 

Adc that question after you get them down. Then after you've listed a few key 
o bj e cti va t -and you may want to write down tome of your reasons for Usting them, 
because people are going to be addng you, c h a ll e n g ing , and quaitionlnf you-ask your* 
self, ‘*What are some effedive stntegies, or :echniques, or spptoachet tiut 1 might use to 
moK ODjKunif 
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Let youndf bntnftofm, and thifU^ of aU kinds of ponible tedinlques and sttate|iea 
that mi^t help. Then go back and aifc.'TtowwlUch ones really natdi up best with those 
objecthwaT* And keep in mind that this list of strategies or techniques should remain 
flexMe. Eveiythne you learn about a new idea^ you go back and aifc. **ls this a better 
strategy than the one 1 knew about last wedcT** 

That*s the pofait about the {^r*Tooth Curricuhmi-the strategy to get to the objec- 
tive can keep chai^ini. Keep locddng and searching for a better and better way to get 
there. 

A third part would be some mention of how you personalty would assess the situation 
in order to keep adcing the question. **When I start using strategy. Is It getting me 
vrtiete 1 intended U> go. rather than getting me locked hi to the strate^y? Some way. I 
want to figure out a reminder to m^f. and some tedmique to keep cfaecUng. and 
getting, feedback to me. Are these strat^les and techniques getting there?** 

One fanmediate caution I would add is to be cateAd not to jump a step. Some of us 
were havi:tg a lot of fon last n^t talking about how can we hdp teadiets diange. But 
weVe got to be very clear about adiat change we want, first, and that*s admt we*re 
woddng at here. Where are we trying to go? Cm we reaOy articulate that befwe we start 
talking about the change process? That*s another story. WeVe got to deal with that. But 
part of the change process Is knowing, ourselves, very dearly, what our objectives are and 
what techniques we think will get us to those objectives. 

AU right. youVe put down some it *m^its about objectives. Now iriiat are other 
pe(^ thidkind? 

Dit OSBORN: INre arrived at a master Bet of five.and 1 hope 1 haven*t loused uppeo^ 
by dUs too much. It seems to me that this first objective was expressed a great deal by 
abnost every one: To be hi^py with one's adf.** or it was stated enother way. To have 
a fodlng of selfworth, to have a feefing of aalfawe'enesa." 

A second objective was some attitude toward nsanUnd-and it was stated different 
wasrs-of tderanoa.of accep ta nce, w respect for odwn. w of love of other pao|de. 

A third one Is redly the acquidUon of some ddl tadiniqiiaa: to be competmt-1 
assume in whatever one does-the necessity for study skills. And I think, here, people saw 
that dells ate neoaisaty in order to do diiiifi in this worid. and this Indttdat to be able to 
think amlytkaBy and kglealiy. I'm — -"*****gi hem. that nodUng Is as dm^ as we 
thought it was uto we were eight or nine yetri of age. Ws realixe. for example, thm the 
^fietnam Wu Is not dl wrong or dl rlght - soms h ow you've got to take the p luaat and 
ednusas and arrive at something, and then to evaluate this problem tfler you are able to 
tWnlt *hfoudi h* *^ *******ft i 

Number four-1 think Is to develop an openness to ideas, an openness to others, and 
•omeabttityto adapt. 

Number five Is a catdsell. Here are some characteristics that are mentioned by differ- 
ent groupe; to be^ pco^ to learn to be luwest. dnoare. have aome moral senaa of 
rijjbbw snd 

DR. SMITH: One tUi« rdUketodolstomfcMfltand Keith if they want to add 
aomething fo dib to tenns of edttt diey diink. 

DR. AKUtS: RMht off the top of my bend 1 widi that our concern of other people 
included the worda *HespoQBibff ty for other people." It's nice to be accepting and toler- 
ant. but ham you duw^ about co m p a ss ion ? You know, we've got Idds now. young 
peo^. opdng out. Uvhig a Bfo of Isolation. And we're not gofog to make it that way. I 
wish that our concern of others really carried us to the point that I have some responsibB' 
Ity for you and everybody around me. 1 dtoudst tbm waea void of dm quesUon. 

OSBCHtN: I thoiq^ diat the peopl e who had said km for odim. fianUy. ware 
getting doaa to diet. MBt. but 1 di^ your tom comp assi on b porhap i more 
DR. AKERS: 1 even want more dian compaisinn. You know. 1 think we're appetendy 
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sorry for the blecfct and the poor and the Indiana, but I want to fo beyond that. I want to 
feel that I nuist db aMnethlni to help them. I can add the word reaponafbfltty to other 
pec^, whksh aterm fiom love and conqia&rton, respect and so <mi. It's basic, but we have 
to |0 beyond that. 

DR. OSBORN: I see your point-it^ one thing to love and ^pothlae, and another thinf 
to do. 

DR. AKERS: Right. Because we*ve got a lot of loving people today who are drHng 
nothing and that^ bad. 

rm interested in objective number one. I had occaskMi to examine a number of 
curricula whldi ran aO the way throuih school e^stema, K thrauih Ugh school, about a 
year ago. And I came up with the cooduaioa foat foe preamble to every one of foam 
infolded something in foil area-adeq|iiaey, oraSdence, convetenoe, etc. And having 
dtapensed with it in the preamble, we f(M|ot It in the rest of the cuirtotthim-^and certainly 
in the irnpleiDeiitatloo of foe cttrriciiliim. I whh we could get to the point vfoere we reatty 
dont content oursfores wifo foe "openhig pmjtef,*' Uke that, and foes go on and dio 
whatever we want to do. That could be the base of foe whole curriculum ^t foere. We 
could begin to see that what we really do contributes to kids feeling their worth and to 
on. 

rm pliytng abo with foe word '^courage." In aO of thoM things I lookad at, I never 
found foe word "coursge." Now ror^be confidence, etc., etc., hnpttes courage. But my 
hunch Is that If we'ie gUng to make it, kids are goi^ to have to make It in the world of 
the year 2000, that you and I cant even fathom. We cant even fantaiy about that worid. 
It't gUng to take guts. It'a going to take aomefolng caUed courage to cope wifo and get on 
top of h. So, you know, foal's my own pegso ni l hangup. XMiags." I'd Uketohaveit 
fofown in foaie too becauae we need It-you tetd I iMsd It. 

SMITH: The UgchaUangs, there, h that when you UitoUectives, such as reaponatUlity to 
ofocfs, <» courage, etc., then to really do foe aeatch to find the ttra^lesa^teduiiques 
to get you there. Ratbm than to put It down in words, and say fort's my goel, but dut'i 
ufaruyottgo. 

AKERS: Yes. See, we can Intfoeetualixe tretnmidoody font this ought to be done. But 
then you do It, and shake the boat, and than you run into ptoblema over here, and ao on. 
But we've got to have foe gutrto move, and make a few nditakes and be batted around a 
bit, and be knocked down. And I think that you help kldt to develop ooutags. I'm sure 
you can. reaBy, help foe kldi to get foe confidence arid foe courage to reaBy move ki and 
try aomefoing that foay cant qi^ be mue about. And Iwant ltforfour^tear*oldtandI 
want It forfoity<year-olda. 
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Dr. Robert Chtnoff 



Newndc State Cottcge 
Uoiofi, New Jersey 



CONCEPT FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 



When you looked at the three meetin|e tlds moming, you were making a foice>fi^ 
anilyiit u^h respect to die possible suocns of that meet^ Let me give you an example 
of a foroe^eU anaiysit. 

If I have a foodmU team, and I have three, four, or fhre flankeibacfcs. vidio ate very 
quidc and very sticH^ that would be a focOhatlng force and m^^t cause me to have a 
successful sewn. But if I am Uke the Oevdand Browns and have one experienced 
tpmrteiback with weak knees, and two rorddes as backup rpiaiteibadcs, I would say diat 
mitht posafoly be mt tnliibitlni force hifhimchig die pos^de success of my season. 

^ a forc^6dd analyals Is a kind of a snqidiot (tfudiat the skuadon is right now. It is 
a kxdL at die various fotoes that ate inifdtt^rqt. 

Now let’s khid of hunp all out dm ddngs log^ier this morning and diink dhout 
idim kinds of fotces could be possibly focSkatirig or inhftidiig them. 

Let’s (netend diqr ate all hi one oommurdty. to at not to pidc one out. necessarily. 
But we saw. for example, die bumanenesa and concern of die leaders. I wcnild ssy. as a 
focflitatisj; force. Let’s ssy that our goal Is flrrt. acceptance of his ideas, and, finally, 
success of hit project. So one of the ftcflitatby fotcet, dm. you write down is. well, 
humaneness and catingnets of die leaders. 
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On the other hand, we saw as a possible inlUbiting force, lade of trust. What are some 
more of the things? Suppose this was oommunity X. Wiat ace some more of the diings 
that you could see hai^peniitg there this mominig or diat you could dream up diout a 
community. Can you thi^ of some? 

1 can think of one. In my community the bu^et got defeated a few times. 
OtttSttoff: (May. You get the idea. Something else? 

PcoUc^ant: IinroIvcinMit of total community versus isolatioo. 

Chasnoff: What ate you saying? Where do we put it? 

Pvtici^t: 1 think it*s on both sides. At some levds there was great Invohremeoi, yet at 
another level it was isolated. 

Chasnoff: Alt r^t. So you would put it on both sides. Suppose you had to choose. You 
know, one ve^or h this loi^ and <me h that long. Wieie would you end up? 

Jhvtidjpmt: rd want U over on the fadhtatiiig dde. 

Ousnoff: Never mittd ediat you wnt! 1 go to my ^ysidan and he warUs me to be 
healthy, but he bam*t given me an hemest di^nosis. 

Bartk^mnv. Ithhdc then it should be on the other side-lack of involveaient 
Qmnoff: lack of involvement, aD right, then. As we do this, 1 dmiY think that we 
necessarily have to dime thoae three sessions. You can just think of some otha aituatiom 
you know. 

ArtkkMnr: Wesq^weinvdve,but wedont. 

Chasnoff: Alt right 

Okay. 1 think diat gives you the impression of ndiat lamdrhriagat.Wbatrffldirvitig 
at is that this has been used by some people as a tool to diagnose, in advance, adut are 
the possibttities of acceptance of our jdan, and hi a group of peojde hi doing tbh kind of 
force^ld analysis, ushig the resources of a lot of peof^-peo^ cotrK up with: *iley, 
thne*s a segmmit of block popubthm.*’ 1hat*s a leastam force that you donY know 
dKNit Or similariy , thne*s a facOrtating force that you do know about 

l*m contending that frequently we attcnqrt to introduce hinovitiQOS wifoout making 
this kind of di^nosii. And without mildiig this kind of di^noab, we ace wasting our 
energies, Wie’ie wastit^ time and money. We ace ineffective managecs. So diat *1ping 
bo4ri^ it on a riew ptojed bade home rnay be the thing to do, but it is Ifoe getting 

realty foe a footbaO game, whmi you have had an opfKxtunity to acout the other tnm, 
and sawh^ “Well, we ivonY bother.** And lo and behold In the aecond half ifou find out 
it is hnpoaaible to cun the left md. How nice it would have been if you had known it at 
the bqfoning. 

You know as well as I do about the ttteratuie of innovatiotts. There are more innova- 
tions strewn on the road of good intenttans-good ideas. Perhaps you have heard some 
ideas this wedc and said, we were talking about that back in the thirties.** There 
weie good ideas fiien, fiieie are good ideas now. W|^ didnY thty get Int^ated Into the 
aystwn? They didn’t get integrated into the system because of poor mafugemeiit, because 
of figure to dl^nose the foicee that are time. 

Wemaiiagns-weieadnshieducatlofi-hmttahabit ofwocfchigonoiielitdeideceata 
time. F<» exjunple, ssy 3 mu have a good early childhood pre^rtm over here. Suppose you 
put that te M a fodUtating fmee. Ifow, that wffi irnmediatdy qwwn htf a doewi reshtant 
forces. Somebody w0 say, “But how about the coat or hsm about the extra time. (Xtc 
contcact says we can’t ham cxtca meetingt, bang, btng, ban^ bang, bang. It is naivete to 
expect that you can go back and introduce a new pfam without tome diagri o ais-a nd the 
diagnohi should be made by the people who are most irmilved-the conmmnity groups, 
the parent groups, the teacher groups, etc. 

! see the job of the managar, fi^asbeliigthcQnewhoiayi,*iliaiw:itasfny goalto 
impeove our sendees for tittle Idds. Let us togethw make a diagnofis of the forcei that 
wUlhnpede us and the forces that w0focflttate us. And this Is the slmp^ technology that 
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has been used, sometimei with success, and, SMuetimes, it confuses people. 

Befoie we go on, ! want to dieck and see to udiat extent you aie confused about udiat 
! just said. Aie there any questhuu or comments about what 1 said? 

I was thimtong of another example of pe(^ who manage and ! tiiink they 
made a mtstilce hmn udiat 1 read, and that’s ^ peo^ who predicted that women would 
be wearing midi sldrts. Th^ are not sdliig. That’s an example of not b^ aware of the 
times-of the times in ndiidi pe(^ don’t want to be ^ctated to and the times of 
woman’s libesation and they ndssed diagnosing this situation. 1 thought 1 would dirow 
that in. 

CheniojQ^* That’s a perfect example ofjust the thhg we are taDcmgabout.lt is what IcaD 
reacting to a piece of the ptoblem-or reacting to a piece of the situation without looking 
at the total social fiHd that thcyaiedealingwith.lt isabtiDiantexan 9 le,lthink. Okay. 
Artfedpanf: I have a questkm. Could you dfstinguhh agein the Kdee of the managers in 
dda ;{ 'teas and die nde vi conummlty people-people who are actnafly going U> be 
iotcf M '* amgedmt you aietf]^ ecrocs. I am not Rite— 

Ohen. -iv them ae ctdbboiaUMS. ^ 1 eee the mmager as behig the person who has 

•omeik^aiidwfllwaDcinHidsny, **Let’slo(dcat thepro M e m swearegoingto have.” 

Let me use your group as an example: U^st wedc I was wodcmg with Cart’s group and 
they have people woAmg in Afferent khids of jobs arid the 6rst thing they did urns tnike 
a list of die problems they are going to have. 1 ranembcr doh^ that wiUi a migtant poup, 
once, and adring thmn to do a different kind of diagnosis from thh-making a Iht of t^ 
problems you are going to have-and one of the teadwr aides got up and said, ’’WeD, o!*<* 
of the things that our groiqi sees as a probiem is we don^ Gke to be treated like 
fumitute.’’ And dut became something di^ the teadieis and the director of the project 
really had to look at. Because if tboae people wdie treated as furniture they were going to 
tcq>^ tflce funuture-and they didn’t need more furniture, they needed people. And 
that Uttte turn, that fitde diagiiosis, befrne the project ever started, in the ofniiioa of 
everybody there, became the must sfgmficant thit^-diagnosb made by people with may- 
be third, fourth, or fifth grade educatkms. 

So the thing that I am saying is: this lownh^ we were doing a kind of a dtagnosis-the 
force-field anafysis. We, in effect, were dotaig a foioe-fidd anifyais of each situatiwi, when 
I was adcing you mlo^ for the ftciUtatirig and the inhibitliig forces. 1 was mking you to 
do a fmcefteld analysis on that meeth^ per m And now fm talking about doing a 
foroeftdd analyaia within the total acope of your cormnuttity. My approach was to have 
us do it, first, and fiiea name H. AD day hmg we have been dealing with a force-field 
atudyilias a inediod of diiwitobh. 

Okay. Tm goiiig to cloae by out something that you might Uke to take home 

wiUi you and woA with* WUk ft ft bdng distributed, let me shnpfy si^ that the force- 
field amfysft ft more an attitude than a gftmnidc. Some of you may say, *WeD, aD you’re 
talking about ft a adenlific method, lAenby you gather some data tefore you create 
hypottuaei,’’ and I would say that’s dbsotutcfy r^t. 

Aadthecfttidsmlh8ve<ffinyself,aodotherpeqslelworicwith,ftwefre()uentfygo- 
into meetings don^ we, and say, we have got to do ft this. (Mcay?” 

Let me say one mme thiiig on that and then I wiU turn to the paper. There has been 
some rcseatcfa done on udwt do you do about these forces. The research indicates that 
you wiD do better to wodc at dbnirifthingthestieitgthofanuiiiDntittgfotce, rather than 
increafttig the strmigth of a facttftaUng force. So if lack of community support seems to 
be the issue, if that seems to be the one thath bothering you, you may as weU give up 

your project untD you have done somethb^ about changinf that force and causing that 
force to become a less pervasive, persuasive and powerful force. 

The duMt cut we often td» ft to add sontethhig new. Let us have a new office of 
sttnethlngt or let us get a new teleidume fiut wfll increase communication. You know 
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better than I do thai it doeai’t work. The shortcut, banded approaches do not work and 
you know it. 

Think of all the innovations you have tried in your system or in the State. Where arc 
they now? Many of them were good ideas. Team teaching, I am told, was first introduced 
in 1929. How come it is still not the thing? Because people have not dealt with the 
inhibitittg forces. C^y? 

Now this sheet is something that you might wont to use for yourself. Suppose you 
write on there a goal that you want. The goal is some kiiul of a chaiige. You want to 
change from non-acceptance of a program to acceptance of a program, or greater partic- 
ipation, or whatever-however, you define it. This 'sheet asks us to look at four compo- 




nents among the forces. Some forces are supporting change and some forces are forces 
against change. 

When we make our force-fiHd analysis, we frequently forget one very important 
component in this force-field analysis and that is the conflicting forces operath^ within 
ourselves. So when nobody’s lookir^ sometime you might want to make some arrows and 
jot down a diagno^ of yourself— the kinds of things you do that might help you to 
achieve that goal and some thir^ you do that might work against that. Inter-role features 
deal with different rotes. For exunple: if you’re an administrator, and you have to deal 
with cpmmunhy groups, or administrators, or boards over you, or teachers below you on 
the hierarchy, what are die factors there. 

And, then, vdiat are the aspects of the organization I am in? Suppose you were 
woricing in a h^ school and you know that every innoration that has been tried, the 
education associatipn belts in the solar plexis, pe^q» not so much because they are 
gainst iimovation, but because they have to keq) up the pressure against the administra- 
tors or whatever. 

Okay. Ours is an organization that seems to ^it out diange. What are the things that 
you know id>out your organization? And then the features in the surrounding communi- 
ty- 

Now, I am not ipving you this as a task for you to do right now, but I am ipving you 
this as a kind of a windup to dealing with these objectives. I have focused attention. 
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today, meiety on diagnosis with respect to change. Diagnosis is only one part of the 
prohtem solving sequence, hut, given a choiM, I thought it would be more useAil to focus 
on one piece of pn^km solving, udiich Is diagnosis. I chose to focus on diat because 
that’s the part we do the least w^. We have a lot of ideas, and we have a lot of 
enthusiastn, and, if 1 can borrow a {duase 1 heard yesterday, we have a lot of inqidration. 
Now, 1 value thc»e. But 1 am saying that thwe Is also some hardheaded kind of diagnosis 
by oneself, at the manager of dia^, and by the people one wants to manage chai^ 
with, that win give your diange a flghttog chance to succeed. And ao 1 stalest you inight, 
when you are alone aometimr, want to try to work out this force4ield analysis. Then, if 
there Is somdmtty you tiun, you coidd diow it to that person, and say, "Have 1 left 
anythit^ out?** So that’s all 1 have to say about the two objectives diat 1 Rated this 
mwnii^ Any questions ot conunentS? 

Fartkipant: 1 heard you say— this Is irot an objective, but 1 guess I’m just addi% you to 
add a itttk twominute lecture-you talked about the importance of support ^sterns and 
it said somethfaig to me. 

Ommoff: What hi^pmavay often Is that people go to conferences alone and dien they 
go bade and they talk utter gibberish to the odier people bade home. And the people say, 
"Yeah, yeah, you’re a real nice guy, but 1 don’t know what you’re talking about.** 
Sorndrody pideed tiiat up this inoming about teimiiiology. Or aofndwdy win say, "Cmne 
on, don’t g^ me this *ttiin’ budneas. We went aD through that in the early 1950’s.” Or 
th^ have a differmt definivjo of trust firmn the one you have, and so on. 

The evidaioe senna to say that an individual worieing alt^ Is unlikely to get very 
much done in terms of changbw die organization. Therefore, it hin^mtant to build iq> 
some kind of a support system within Uve cmnminity, or a support system actoes com* 
nmnitlts. One of the thiiigsthat I would hope for you, feom the little I know about ediat 
you have done this week, is that you could malntafai some kind of a htiaoa with each 
odier, or a Haiioo ndth EIC, beeauae 1 am saying that, wodchig alone in younyetem, it Is 
lfi 90 Hfele-that*a kind of a strong atateroenMt hiii^oafek to bring abcwtr^chan^ 
You may be able to bdng about some Und of little dinky change on the tide, but the 
qntem win chew ft up and qdt it ouL But to bring dmut maiitve diange, such at the kfaid 
you ham been talking about here, you need a support system. 

Look at the dtangei that you ate addng fw, Youare notaddnga farmer to jdant one 
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Idnd of com insteed of another kind of com teed. You are not atking a physician to use a 
pink pin instead of a ydlow pill. You are asking teachers to change a life style. Now that's 
very hard. It is very hard for me to change my life style and it's very hard for eadi of you 
to change yours. And 1 am sayii^ that, in order to bring about some ofthe changes that 
you petite are talking about bringing about, you have got to have some support fnntt the 
outside. You cannot do it alone. And my recommendation wotdd be some khid of a 
connection with each other, some kind ^ a connection with an agency like EIC, and 
thm, hopefoUy, some kind of connections that ym can create within your own oigsniza* 
tion. Every politician knows this. He can have ah the greatest ideas in the worid, but if he 
doesn't have a handful of votes he is not going to get anyvdiere. 

So this whole conference could very Ukdy be pie in the sky. When you go bade to the 
stack of letters and complaints and mekings and what not that you have, if you don't set 
yourself up with a job of sdf renewal, udiere you sp*'* “Now this is where Td like to be a 
year from now, what kind of mpport system do 1 i to have?" 

It means also an abandonment of cfisit man^ement Now cti^ management is the 
man^emmt style used by 95% k* the administratofs that 1 know. Now that's a harsh 
statement. 1 wotdd indude nqndf in that 95%, inddenlaUy. What it means is, if you are 
going to create tiriskind of madiinery, you’d have to have the kinds of meetings t^t you 
people were talking about: “Folks, Fve got some ideas, 1 want to look at these ideas with 



you.” 

We saw this momli^ srune beginnii^ of posribilities for suf^Kirt systems. In the first 
case, if those people all walked out with the belief that it was their project, you would 
have a support system. And if that principal had some links with other people, he would 
have a stronger support ^em. Now we could go on for days on that, but 1 think it's 
good not to taUc too loi^. My objective was to really focus your attention on the 
importance of diagnosis. 
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Dr.MgtoiiE.Altti* 



Executive Director 
NeUonil Anocietton for the 
Education of YouQg Children 



THE YOUNGCHILD AS A LEARNER 



A friend of mine edio wee a b^inninf teachtt. udto had quite a few thinp to team, 
made the miitaka one time of puttlni one 'veiy attractive truck in a landbox with two 
four^ear<old kids. And you kwrw vdut happened. They tried to find out who was going 
to grt it-they didnH quite come to blowa, they didnH quite come to team. But one of 
them laid, flnafiy. rimoit ou the verge of tea^ **If you don’t give me that truck, fm 
going to teQ God on you,’ And the other one map^ back, quick as a fladi. “I just 
talked to God and he aaid it wai my turn.** 

Out in Califofnia they td a ctoiy about a little four^ear<old gU who had been to the 
toBet and wu wmhing her handa-and if youNw eve- watched a fbtir^ear’Old warii her 
hands it*a like a doctor getting ready for aurgafy*-aiid the waa aingbig at the top of her 
voice. **CirU has ’gtnaa, boys has panlaea. g^ has ’ginat, Min Melkm. what do people 
havef* 

rO taU you one mote atoiy. Thii one h not ai fiuuqr and cute » fiioae. but it 
Ulustratet the point I want to inafce. Many ofyou know Marit]mSnrith.Maiflyn hone of 
those people who h very tranerient. Her fives out in Otiaboma. and she had a 
young niece, just over a year old, who aw her orUy at the airport. And every time this 
child MW a pte In the ak rile would ptrint up In the ak ud tty. *Tioo Moo.** And then* 
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when she b^gtii to be able to verbalize a UttbWtfDftn, the nid, **MaiOyn.** At about the 
a|e of between oneHUKUMf and two j^aii dw said, *1£aiilyn Urea in ^ dcy.** 

Get It? The experience that difldh^ had was that thh tiny speck conies in and lands 
and Marilyn appears. And the connection Is then that Marilyn Um in the sky. She comes 
down from It, she goes back into it. 

Now, why do we laugh at stories like that? We hu^ at them because they*ie kind of 
cute. We're kind of impmied by the tnaccuiacles, the 1^, the kids am trying to expieas. 
Thi^ try to piece together thdr experiences. They are trying to straighten out, trying to 
make sense out of theh understanding about the wodd and the pe^de in it. But even 
thot^ they ate inacoirate, I would sitett to you that they represent a levd of thinking 
and logic that is probaUy higher than you and t do in our every day living. 

I I never cease to eijoy stories about kids, t hope I am atu^ able to laugh about 
them. 1 find myarif with an everdncteaiing respect for them. The stories 1 havegivmiyou 
Uhistrate the sttivii^ of the young child to know, to make aenae out of it, to underri^ 
it. 

We chose the film last tdght, *Tlow Babies leam,** very deliberately. Remember the 
teomooth-old with the block who was so firustmted and conftised-kind of half-way 
angry— ndien that block wasn't under the {dUowsvhere rise thought it diould be? She had 
thought she understood the world and thm something went wrong with it. We chose the 
film ddkietately to remind you, and t thirdt it did very dearly, th^ a healthy cMM is fiu 
ftom passive as a learner. Par from it, he'i tpiite aggndshre, he readies out in evaluating 
the things in his envlroomeot. 

1 stress the point of health, because do you remember that polgnanfiy pathetic, little 
bladt kid, ten mondis old, who redly had been deprived of essen^ appropriate human 
crmtact, human rdationships. He ww unconcerned, dWnteiested, and be was totally 
passive, vdilch says something to us about the absolute need for hesl^y kids. 

Now ITt true thst they were only tafenti we were loofciiv at IM nidit* but they 
iUustrete very vhrklly our tncceeslttgundentindlng and appreciation of vriiet rmcaOing 
the naturd teamby drhrei of kids. We're finding out tome faacineting things about the 
leemlfig of kriimts-infuit tthmiletioo. We know that with pmper meteriali, proper biter 
actions, thst this naturd bmate stiMiig can be Meditated. 1 don't intend to qmnd the 
momtaig tdkirtg to you about bi&nts. But as I watched, I was strudtby an eiqierlenoe I 
had a couple of yean ago. I was in a meeting at Bulk Str^ College and I vohmteeied the 
fiaquently made comment, the concern, what do we do bi schools to turn off the 
eufiodty that Is naturd, that I think Is bmate bi Uds. 

Then^i no such thing as cufiority, I waatdd.Iwaireailypuldo«n.ADdfinaBy Igot 
back up on nay feet e^ wai aUe to mk, well, day, than, what is it, how would you 
describe thie d^ that Is within e child, because there h eornediihg. I was tdd that faiiiete 
wtthbi the human organism Is the capacity to firdsetiefaction from new stbnuU~tlme Is 
a tendency to aaarch out, to move ou^ to new ftbmitt to find that aetitfimtion. 

Wdl, you know, I would nsver have used rim w words, but I riiink thit'i a pretty good 
definition of curiostty, isn't it? The deslte, the aaardring, the going out to Arid new 
sttamiB. Now it la tUa eaaUog, stiivtaf, for uodentandfaig, for whet Ed Elme called lest 
flight JciPncmuriMtfkM; aclPnlflttEericMi, that I thfadc we want to nurture and crihaiioa. 
Tlwtl our Job. If I could fanpraae but one Hibig upon you, if I could stbnulata any 
attitude or change within you tUa momtaig, it would be tUa: that you would leava here, 
bagtambig to thfak about bicnaaed laapact for the naturd, aggrai^, laambig drivas of 
the young chfld. 

I have been working with kida as young as thiae and four for about aeventeen years 
now. And wtth evarinmaasiiig foscfamtlon and bitifgua. Even so, 1 was not prepared for 
the cooduriom of probabfy <me of the moat rignificant inidlet of the vriude century thus 
for-cmtdniy one the moat tanportaat taaaarcfa atudlea of the past decade. How maiq^ 
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of yw know the study done by Beniiaihi Bloonioiitet theUnhrenily of Chicifo? Hov 
meiiy of you knoir It? It^ written tq> In e book ceDed SutdU^ tmd Change in Hiamn 
Chan^ertttktGeitaadgfottomaihh^ 

Bk>oni*t study b leeDy the thlnf that Intpked, I think, the new focus on young 
chfldren. Certain^ it’s what was behind the great attention given to Heed Start, the 
poverty pfogyam, h uaderilea a tot the aoebDed Interventlon-rve come to hate that 
damn woid- ^ rogr ame that wei*tedoti^ with dlaidvanttiiirt kbit. Tteww a very cmnpie* 
henrive and exlwustlve study, examination of the Uteiatuie back to the twenties. TTsey 
listed all the longitudinal studiee they omdd find dat^ back to the twenties. did 
some cunent urvey studies. And they concluded that by the ttane a chid has finished his 
ninth year-Us ninth birthday-^ has learned half of what he Is gotag to know by die 
time he fintafees hfgb schotl. Get that As measoted on the tests we use, by the time a 
diild Is nine years tdd, he has learned half of udiat he Is going to know by die ttane he 
finUies high sdiool. 

Wed, you know, nine Is fifty percent of el^teen. It sort of mSkes sense. But vdien you 
took at it a little more catcf^, it kind of does something to you, because It tmtly 
explodes some of our educatfonal myths. 

When do we tai dw pobUc schools say that a chid has become an Independent learner. 
Wwn do we say It? Don't we say that idien a kid has learned to read and to write and to 
organbe-somewheie tai the third or fourth grado-dsn*t that what we normafiy say? 

WeD, does It strlce you at fimny that beto we, tai the publleachools, recognise htan as 
an independent learner, he has already learned lulf of what he's gotaig to know. I thtaik 
that raises some fascinating questloos about Junior h%h and h|ji school But I’m not 
going to get into that. One wmdd drink that at one develops Inoeadng skfib in learning 
that the rate of taicteaae would go up, wouldn't you? But It apparendy doem't. It goes 
rlghtttra^on. 

nt tdt you udiat I drink one of the p roble ms is: when I was on dw other state of the 
generatioo gap,|ust begtamby to get taito this buslneas, it was aD very scientifically figured 
out that no drild could, dwuld, umuld, learn to tend before the age of dx. Thm waaa 
sdendflc formula having to do with chtonolofleal age, and this and that-oeurological 
devdqpnm, ^lydtrioglcal dev el opm en t, and so on. It Just couldnt hi^pen. No kid 
could read, no kid dioUld read before die age of six. 

Have you ever seen a threeyesr old read? So have I-wHh apparently no piobleme. 
Witt'e heppened-udiat thia means w het we did bec au se of thls^ to devdop a public 
echool qritam udrich begins at ^ age (MT six, becauae tai dia achooh we tetid to consider 
teaming and leadtegassbaolutaly.totalty rynonymouk What we said wat,"Okay,ifhe 
cu't team to read befme die ^eofsix,diM let's not waste any ttane with trim. Lrt'atet 
him just go meiTily on his way." It intrigues me that left to his own devices, without the 
professional dcflls that we have to give, look et what the little son-of-e*gun has done. Now 
•ome people went into kindetiartenii an earner yenr, but whet did Undergarten become. 
KIndwgarten became a yew of reading readinias getting klda ready to team. Right? 

You know, I have e friend, udu>, two yens ago, ei^, **lWanty<five years from now 
001)0(1/0 g(ring to read." You know, I podh poohed die idea. ReoMidy , I have begun to 
drink nuq^ hfa r|gbt, baeanaa I know soma adults rl^t now who thm't read. Wa*te 
gote to use media Uke dilB character, Barry , over here. Is always ptaUng up. TUs triad of 
staifi And tipes and video. We're goi^to see widrin tite nsari ten years eoine ditaiga even 
Baiiy cant tentaqr at die mcmairi. And it ndlht very wdl be t^ wtthtai twmity^ve 
yams nobody wll read, I not, beeause I rWuie tmiUng is thadluUify great. I didn't 
mean togetoffoatbte,butI^«iit.IhnveahunGhdiatwew81eitherbenofHandersor 
we wlQ be ranch iDore effective leidtrs. My hunch is that if we're ciendve, and urith it, if 
we cm team to get with it, we can use ms^ as a modvsiion to reading. Let me give you 
m exam^: 1 am e h%h sdiool teactesr *—«**«§ Eatftafa-wouldnt it be Am to let Irids 
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Me three difTeient portiaytls of HamUt-you know, John GS>ert, Leriie Howard, maybe 
one mofe-4et than eee that, flnt, beciuae Shakey ea e wn meoit to be leen, and by 
ee eint theee kinds of tUme* then they begin to realise that this b interprvtatkm of 
chatacta. Then, you see. th^ ndght be able to read Handet much more inteU|ent|y. 
Now i hope that*t ediat happens. It can happen if you and I an on the bii. 

Wdl. some of us have bem so deeply im p r eieed by the capacity of this Ud to team 
that we bepn to wonder how. How did be do it? 

And we*n trying to study young kids, tiying to find chns as to the way in idiich th^ 
leam the tremendous amount they do. 

7hem*s another part of it diat I want to touch on bileQy. h*s one diat^ mtoquoted, 
misuodentood. at tfanee. but let me be nsre that I get it dmr to you. We need to think 
diat die pnaiile vattaM^ in die uhtanate level of intdlectual ftmctkming. fifty percent 
of ft is need up by the age of four. So that*s why you*re seeing so much emph^ these 
days on Infimt programs, infant sthnulatkm, really trying to hdp sdnwlate faftatlectual 
developinent in die early years. 

Blom doesn't Idan^ any num be r of potaitt or miydiing like diet, but he does say 
that the poasble variabOfty in the uftfanete level of intafiectual fa nc ttoni ng . fifty percent 
of ft Is t^ up by the age of fbur. So that's why you're aeeiiig so nmchempl^ these 
days on iotmt programs, Infimt athmilation. really trying to help ithimlaie intelle ctu al 
de velopment in the early years. 

Anotha important d^ that you mid I dtouU be terrftiy aware of, and I see not 
enough evidence of ft, is diat an addttftmil thirty percent of dlls poolile vaiiibflity up or 
down, happens hetuM the ages of five end seven. Now if dud's true, if we ere in t 
poddon to tt^lft the level of inteOeetual ftmctkHdug-rm not talchig about IX)., Hn 
talking about die levd of inteBectual ftaicttontng-between the aga of five and seven, I 
would Uke very much to see different kinds of experiences. As I visit kindergartens and 
first tod second grades, I tee much too much rote memoiizatioo, nnoch too much rosnip* 
• ulatlon. I eee very tittle ndM-cx p an dlm , ndnd-etretdilng,khidsofe xp eti en cee.We dont 
know, te^, bow to expend die intelleet. We don't know. But 1% pretty doggone tote 
that memor i zation Is i pretty week way to go sboutllftteg the level of ftmcdon. 

rd be happla if 1 saw much more proUam eoKIng, reel problem aohdDg, where kidi 
teaBy have to get in there and knuckle in and think and figure things out, heceuie I think 
diet's the way you stretch and egqiaiid die ndnd. I lae modi too mudi manlptilatkHi- 
ptttdag kids throudi paces and aB in groups ev e tybo^ doing exactly the same thing, 
everybCMt/s getUng bade the seme answer. 1 tee much too much energy going into gettitig 
kids to check die right box on s test, or an exam, or to say the right word, the w(^ diet 
the teacha wants to hew. I do not sea that as ndndwxpuiiding kinds of exparienoes. 1 
think that any of you who are responsible for develophig curriculum with teachen roelly 
ought to dii^ alwut dda. You've got a dumce in thaie yeais-five to aeven-to have a 
UfthigUfdong impact on the level of ftinctlooing in kids. 

Now, along with Bloom, we discovered Jean Piifet. Of course, he's only been working 
for forty years, but we flnilly got around to disccwerliig JeanBbvet. Jean Flagathas, by 
obs er v in g first of aB, his own chlldnn, and many, many mote chfldren, come up with 
some id^ai to how chSdrendiliifc, how their mindi grow and devde^. He's prtghiced a 
theory of mental de ve l opment. Tm not going to gbw you a lechite <» Flaget, but I wfll 
taBc very btldly about ft. 

He divides die young difld into duee leads of intdlectual devdopment-diree 
pertods-jemoiTHfKXDr, whkfa is up to about three years of age; oonenssr optntkuwt, 
three to eevoi, and fomd epemdimd beyond that, in ever taereadngly refl^ me of 
aymbob in repreeentation, wi^ finally leads to ted duwght. Now, ft must be noted, if 
you study Pli^ reaBy, that the chid moves upward in his representadondabflity only 
by many, many, many experiences with red concrete things-~ted and varied. 






The bst fhre yetn have seen unpieoedented interest in. and attention to the young 
child. We have money going in. MflUons of dollars have bwn spent for research. We*re 
trying to findout how he learns. We know quite a bit, yet wereaUy know very, very little 
about our children. We*re deeply indebted to leamiiv theorisfs like Piaget, as interpreted. 
You know 1 can*t read Piaget. 1 don*t know if any of you can or not. But we*re not 
supposed to. Ilioae people are supposed to interpret hhn and tty to help us httplement. 




We are indebted to ^ner, for example, for s(Mne of his learnings theories, and yet, 
udien 1 look at what we are doing with some of this stuff, it makes me feel sick, because 1 
think we are misusii^ some of the ideas that they are setting forth, ^ner, for exatiq»le, 
is understood as having said that any child at any point could be taught anything so long 
as it*s properly organized and presented to him. Now in our sense of urgency, our 
hurry<up-you know, get it fast, get it over with fsst-this has led to the reorganization of 
an acadiemic curriculum so that we can shove it on him early. 1 call this the **iock it to 
him** school. We found out that the young kid U responsive, vokiable, so **iock it to 
hhn.** Give it to hini before he gets all con^>UMted at the age of seven. 

1 have seen “geometry** taught to five year olds, ai:d 1 have seen rote answers ^en. On 
the other hand, 1 have seen principles of geometry learned by children at work at materi- 
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all. Thty don't ahnyt me the woidi« but they tte dwetophnundemandtntl of baric 
(aom etri c prindplei. 

Take na|tt. nafat*i tbaoiy of die piogi tM ton of leambig aetMtki» daarificadoOf 
ieiiatk», apadal. temporal, and ao on and lo on. We have uied them to manlpulite kidi. 
If wa put kidi throuih theie pacei, then we ar.dce the aaumiption that they know, that 
thay have letmied. 1 drink Jean Piaiet urvuld li^,abaohitelyfl^*ifheknewaoineofthe 
tU^weaiedokii. 

He wai In WaiUagaott about thiee yean ain* <paaklng to a ^oup, and OM of the man 
fnan the Macri | oa en une n t laid, Ih. Pkfat, tf we know diat thaae are atepe 
thiou^ wfakdi a cUd baa to fo, how can we nake tt happen fmefT* And Pla 0 M tttenriy 
broke op. Ha laid it's the American tjuntton; How can we nake it happen fijutexT 

Wa>re bean eniei ta inled tome ^indlrii ftiaiidt leoandy who have bean touring the 
country, and they an tot^ arinat at the Uodt of pteauiie we are putting oo our Uda. 

You know, Infiot eriimriarinn h gnat, but we're gotag to overdo it. Eva^ Omwake, 
who used to be Fkerident of our orga B li atio n, baa a atndent who hae a th re e inonriHrid 
baby, and the went out to aae die baby the odier day. Yonkaownobleeatemy * 1 n** 
than days. You hang them over the crft and ao oo. Eveline arid riw waited Into Uria 
bedroom and the ceWng wet abaokitely rampant with mdblaa. And henl the little 
threomondHrid Ud bury atudyhy hh fiat. Unt that lovalyT We’re trying to get a 
photop ap h of diet for YOUNG CHUXtEN. Bacaun I drink diet makea the point ao 
beaudfbly. 

Vm not agalmt mobflea, but, you know, I heard to a recent conference, the Perceptual 
Motor Develop^nent Confennoe, a woman make the itatement that by uringmoblec wa 
could save forty-dme dayd? But dria h our atdtude. IVe a friend who tetta me that the 
awnwialife eap e ptancy of a O v» yea t<ildtodiy inay welbe95 yeaia.NowiftheNfrriot 
ninety more yeait ahm wfay the devfl are we hurrying ao ftatt What la dria pauht What 
dMdnkmtIan educator aay?*TPhat ate you foohrmhln'fotT'* 

And edut are we dohif to kldc udiett we do tfah kind of dring. You aee, the Iniemitlng 
thing la it*a aO walHnteottooed, lt*k att toundly baaed. Trice Ragat, for example. I eWied a 
number of kfodergartena • Ikde over • yenr apo* and 1 waa In a p io g r m i la the South, 
where I tmcfaer wai working whh five Iddi-theee wen fottryeat*oldt In I fokly dhadvan* 
tagad ana. Sha waa foloe^ one of tha good accepted prognma of diariflcatlon, and 
aha had a pUfodandton plant, ahe had a doB, die had a plaitic apple, and rite h^ an 
alMohitaty gorgao ua wooden ritphna, you kn^ one of thaae Cornmuirity naythlnp- 
riMoItttaly gorpaotti. So rin*d go around the room: ''What la UriaT* 

IIW VID ippiV* 

IVhatlaMapplar 

"An apple la a ftttk." 

Yon know, you aqr It three tfanaa-dt'a maglii lapaattng It thma dmat. And rhe came to 
dria lail Uttla gny, the airplaoa, and he waa hut pyelng It, Uct thia, and tin arid, 
mMt h thh?" "What la thhT* WtO, findly, ihe pot In hh moudi that drir h amUcle. 
Andhewld,'Tfaavriilcla." 

8htaald,"Wliatlairr" 

"Vahlclf." 

She mddeoly, I pien, reafized that I waa there, ao rire turned to tha kida and raid, "Do 
we have any odto vehiclca in the room?" Aod five Btde heeds turned ttca owb, you 
know-rhaldng their heeda, “No." But there wen wagons over hare, tricydea over here, 
trucks over In the Mock comer, and the most beeudfol view of a ralroed traln-I don’t 
know where rin got It. But you see what hn aayiag. She wna putdttg the Uda through the 
motions, they wen getting tha i%lri word hack and they would do wril on tests bocaun 
they oonid check the damn box. If that waa the case. But riie'a fooKng nobody but 
heraelf. q ^ 
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Urn is what scales me, you see. We are taking stnne pretty sound principles and we arc 
really misusing them. I’m afraid it’s showing up. For example, some of the kids out th«e 
in Champaign, Illinois, who really, at Orst, scored pretty are now into the third and 
fourth g^es. And you want to know something? They are r^t back where their 
brothers were. They haven’t made it. It’s an empty road kind of thir^ without real 
understanding. And, you know, it just makes me li^sick, because of ediat has been 
done to those kids arid what hu been done to their parents. They’ve been given false 
hopes, false expectations. It aO sounds so good. You know, if you can increase I.Q., if 
you can score well on standard I.Q. tesU, boy you’ve got it made. But the tra^ foct 
happens to be that they haven’t done it. I’m afraid we’te working down the wrong alley. 

I think one of our mistakes has been that we are too much interested in trying to do 
something to children. We are trying to manipulate them. We are not enough interested in 
what the child himself is doing. 

Maybe we need to move from focu^ng on what is being taught to v^at is being 
learned. 

Now there’s a very subtle difference, but I think probably it may be rhe diffnence. It 
will bethekey. As I look and I listen aiul I read and I talk, I think we’re beginning to^ve 
more attention, and seeitig greater payoff, uiien we concentrate on the process of concept 
formation and clarification. The process of thinking, the process of pn^lem solvii^, 
rather than one, two, three, four, five, mechanical, sequential steps. Now that doesn’t 
mean that you can’t accommodate nagetian principles in this. You do that by the 
materials you bring in, by the questions you ask, and so on. But I think we need to focus 
our attention not on the right answer, but on the process. I think we’re beginning to 
question curricula that are based on normative stages of devdopment. 

I hope that those of you who were h«e in September wiU forgive me, but I want to 
repeat some material that was presented to you. Do you remember the sketch that Bruce 
Gardner made about the leam^ process? It seons to me that that’s about the dearest 
impiession-elearest pkture-we’re got of what we really :lo know about learning. 

Dr. Gardner, for those vdio are newcomers, was sayi^ that this is kind of his ^theds 
of aH the things we seem to be learning about the teumii^ process. Pm going to run 
tirrough this v^ quickly. 




First of aO there is input, vdiich is everything that happms to the child. Now the input 
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goes through a child’s filter system, udiich is uniqudy his. Hien it goes into something 
that Bruce caDs the storage box. And within that storage box there is one category in 
which decisions are made. This !s the dedsion^nakiitg portion of the brain and out of 
that, then, comes behavior output, and behavior. 

Now, if I had this to do over «gain, I would change the word input to intake, because 
input implies passivity on the part of the chMd and he certainly that. He is very 

aggres^e. We do give some input but that’s only a small portion of whal he takes in. 
We*ve seen clifldren even in the eariiest infancy reach out, seek out stimuli that will 
nourish their developing mental abilities. Here in input/intake is everything that happens 
to the child, the total area of perception, udi?tt he sees, udut he feels, ediat he heats, ediat 
he tastes. You and I have a lot of crmtrol here in the selection of materials, the sdectioii 
of experiences, in the language we use, in the questions we ask, in the emotional climate 
we es^lish, the e^qiectations we communicate. This is ah the total environment, this is 
the intake of the child. We control it at school, we have no control of it outside of school. 
If we have time, I want to come back to that, because 1 have a proUon with that. Now 
here’s vrtiere you come to the intriguing part and here’s vrtiere my respect for kids goes 
up. 

You cmne to the fitter system. This is uniqiucfy the chfld’s own. Nobody else has 
another one like it. You and I as teachers have great infiuence over it, hut we cannot 
control it or direct it. It’s his, luikpie and different from anybody ebe*s. This is ndtere the 
little son-ofa*gun has us over the band. Here’s vrtieie he’s autcmiMnous. Because he sifts, 
he we^hs, he screens, he rejects, he selects, he ntodifies. Now this filter system is colored 
by a lot of things. It’s color^, I think, by how he feels about himsdf. It’s colored by how 
he feds about the teacher and about the other kids. And it’s colored by how he feds 
about school. It’s colored by his physical condition. We’re learning an awful lot of 
intriguing things about nutrition, and I have a hunch that this filter system may be one of 
the places that good health shows up. 

The filter system is colored by ah sorts of emotional reactions, tespcmses, that are 
kidced out by the environment. But bear in mind that it’s his, and in ^ite of our good 
intentions of teaching, he’s going to take in only vdut he wants to take in, and that’s udiy 
I love the autonmny of the little guy. 

Now you come to the storage box and this is probably the place vrtiere we know-we 
don’t know mudi about any of these, but this is piobabfy the place vrtiere we kitow the 
least of dl-no one really knows vdiat goes on. But those of you hm eariier, remember 
that munificent neurologist. Dr. Spears, vrtio described an intriguing way of gaining 
knowledge about the things that happen in different areas of th<» brain and the function- 
ing of the neurologlcd system. We ate leanting a lot. 

Again I’m gouig to borrow from Bruce on this, because he ^ve a pretty viable analysis 
of what happens within the stwage box. It’s, of course, over-dmplification, but I think it 
he^. Four steps: the first of Is disciimination-the idea of sensing deferences. The 
child refuses to live at the level of what Bruce calls gross lumps. So he separates, he 
arranges, he puts thir^ in order. I think this is where David Qkind’s idea of gating comes 
in. David Ell^d says that kids take in things that they can’t handle at the moment, so 
they put them away some place and close the gate, arid that at some later time they’re 
called out. 

Courtney Cazden has dmie some work in laigu^ study— it’s fesetnating that words 
which a child seems not to understand or doesn’t use at the moment are somev^eie 
stored away and then later, when they’re tr^gered off by some association, seem to come 
back and have some kind of meaning. 

Some other interesting things here with infants-are you aware of some of the studies 
that have been done with isadiiig stories to very, very young infimts when they can’t 
possibly know what you’re taking ahout-yet these kids do better in reading in school. 
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Don’t aak me to catkin that one, but it’s absolutely intriguing. We*» uiging patents, 
motheis and fathers^ to lead veiy, very to the kids. But it’s in this storage box that 
the stuff is put away-if 1 can cope with it then it lemains actively there, if not-udiat we 
ought to do is tty to put a little gate up there in the comer, wliere you put away stuff 
that you can’t huuUe yet, but it’s there to call upon ^en something else hiqipens that 
makes it make sense. 

The second step is ohs/Mctiott-in the sense that a child abstracts-be lifts out the 
quality or the attributes of a thing to form its characteristics. He deals not with the thing 
itself, or the expetieace itsdf, but rather with the attribute that he selects from. This is 
the banning of Ba^'s symbolic representatioiL 

Hien the thinl step is one called genemhzariort It’s frmn all these tilings that he’s 
abstracted. The kid dev^ps order, some kind of ground rules to help him accoimnodate 
present matters, present experiences, and that wdl help him in making future decisions. 
Here is the base for his ability to preset consequences, to select appropriate responses 
and behavior for new situatiotts-that*s where this comes from. 

The frnal thing, then, is ortienJtaion. Something else goes on within the box. A kid 
works with these separate components that have been fed in and he brings them tt^ether 
in new kinds of wholes that n^e sense to him. He fitids new combinations of separate 
units that he’s taken in. Sometimes it’s what the teacher expects, but not always. This 
probably is the level at whidi he would open David Eflrind’s gate- ^en the right kind of 
new in^e, new sttmtdi, he would suddenfy make a cormection and articulate, then, the 
new idea* He brings it out of storage. It makes sense. This is pn^xdily the level at udiich 
creativity is developed. Certainly, it’s the bans for a child’s approach to problem sohrii^. 
This, then, leads to his behavior. 

Now for those of you «dio are eqpedally interested in ki^' ^ with learning difficulties, 
learning disabilities, 1 have a hundi that there may be something wroi% in the filter 
system-there may ^ some kind of block in the functionirig of the storage box, or maybe 
in the dedskuHnaking box. 

Hien Fi^et sa)rs that a child both adapts incomitig knowledge to his view of the worid 
and he adapts his view of the world to new knowle^. What that means is that this is a 
kind of circular thing and that the child is capable of feedbadc, vriiich gives clues from his 
own behavior, as to tite need to modify bdiavior in future decision^naking processes. If 
you and 1 can b^in to look at kids in this way, 1 think we might have nrore reqwet for 
his role as an active partic4>ant-not passive-in the vrtude learnii^ process. F.^rdless, 
don’t ever fo^et this, of our intentiois, he has autonomy in selecting and rqecting-he 
has autonomy in the total reorganization of his own learning experiences. As much as you 
and 1 would Uke to do it, we can’t do it. 

And 1 think the somier we begin to realize that we are deatuig with twenty*five kids, 
each of which has a different filter system, each of adiich has autoncany in selectiiig and 
organizing his own material, the better off we’re going to be. Also, 1 hope it makes us 
aware of the need to study our input, our contribution, to his intake, and the need for 
many, many very real experiences with a variety of things. 

1 mid I wanted t' bade to the input. Some of you have read TVuo Worids of 
QdUhood udtich describes, you know, kids brought up in this country, and kids 
brought up in the Soviet Union. Tm b^htnit^ to think that kids in this country live in 
two worids. One world, b^lm adien they wake up in the momii^ and eii^ when 
the little hand is on the nine and the b}g hand is on the twelve and a vrtide new worid 
starts for them. That second worid ends at 3;30or4:00u4ieneverschod closes and then 
th^ go bade to another world. 1 am concerned by the lack of connection, the lack of 
relatiomhip betwewi life in sdiod and life outside of schod. Because, don’t forget, we 
are only a nnall part of the intake of that child, and 1 just wish 1 saw more teadiersmixe 
aware of this. 



IVe been working with a wild-haii^ psychologtst down in Rorida, it’$ really a ftsci- 
natifig idea. We’re talking about devdoping a curriculum for K through 3 that would be 
based only on the television programs that kids watch. Sunday night-I’m not a TV 
bug-Sunday nigiht I watched The WUd Kingdom and Star Trek. Boy, the questions that 
could have been tri^e^ off by those two programs, the motivation to learn, the motiva- 
tion to fird out-l’m afraid that kids are not bringing the questions they get from 
tdevision to school to their teachers. I realty think that our kids are living in two separate 
worids. Wouldn’t it be fun and wouldn’t it give them a better break if we could begin to 
make that world one world. I think maybe we^ going a little far down in Rorida, but 
maybe we have to go to that extreme to kind of make the point. 

There’s another way of saying what I’ve been trying to say. George Kelly, a psychtdo- 
gist, in a book caDed The Theory of Persom^ty Construct, says that every man is a 
scientist. And as a sdentfet, he ascertains the properties of all of the elements in his 
enviiotunent, pltysical and human. And knowing Uie properties of the dements in his 
enviroiunent, he is able to predict. And by being able to predict he is able to control. 

Now can you see that kind of 1<^ apjdied to an elementary ^ed child. Well, let’s 
apply it to an dght-month-dd baby. IBnre you ever seen an ei^tmx)n^-old baby pull 
him^f up to the side of the crib, on with one hand and take his furry toy in this 
hand, and by learning about his thumb and his finger, he irroves them like that— what 
happens to die toy? Drops to the floor, doeai’t it? Is this not ascertaining properties of 
the dements in your endronment? Okay, then what happens when that hits ^ floor? 
What happens? He cries. Mother comes running then, arid, you know, it comes back to 
him. And he does exactly the same thing. The little son-o^a^n, before you know it, has 
control over this mother. Now if that’s applicable to an eight* or ninevnonth-old baby, it 
is certainly applicable to older childrmi. 

Wouldn’t it be fun if we had the guts, to have the flexfliility and freedom, to devdop a 
pri^am, a school program, which would endile kids to become the scienflsts that they 
are by nature, that would accommodate them? These are natural drives that we are 
talk '^3 about. 

I just want to end up by makhig one point. Although we are met today talking d)out 
learr^ of young dUldien, every dngle word that I have said is utat we are learning 
about the learning process. And everything that I have said applies not only to flveyear- 
olds, it qiplies to flf^-flve>year-olds. I have a hui^h that we, if we can pi^ i are going 
to have r^ impact on the way schools operate ^ the way up to the graduate school 
level. i 
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DEVELOPING CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 



We have some four'year^olds at Hunter Collie Elementary School. The teacher was 
doing some woric with papier madte. as most teachns. Ae thought that pertups Ae 

could save the papier nw^ from one day to another and not have to mix it a^ln. Of 
course, rrtien she opened up her Stonge can the next day. Ae had a go^eous mold 
growing. 

Instead of Just cloaii^ it up and forgetting about it. she called all of the children over 
and said. **Look what happened! Lotdt sriut we have here!** They got into a very involved 
discussion of u^t had happened and why it had happened. ^ admitted to me later 
that, really, die didn’t thii^ most of them understood ediat die was talking about, but 
she did want thmn to see ediat had hai^ened. 

Two weeks later she wu preparing the tables fot lunch-most of her group were out of 
the room whh another tea^n-but one little boy. who was hyper<active. shall we say. 
had hem brotHbt into her room and she had said to him. and help me. we*re 

going to set up for tundi now.*^And the first thing he said to her was. **Cover the bread.** 
and sue said. **Why ahmdd we cover the bread. we*re going to put it out on the table?** 
And he said. **You know it will get**-and he couldn’t thi^of the wordhe wanted, and 
flnatty he pointed up toward the oeUitig and he said. **You know, like that.** She really 
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didn’t know what this child was talking about, and she named aU the different parts of 
the ceding. She said, “ceilii^” **waU,” and finally she said, ’inoldtng.” 

And he said, **That’8 it.” Now this child h^ stored srtiatever information he had 
picked up from that experience ab<Hit mold, had kept it in his mind, attd now was relating 
it to the fact that here was bread and she h^ said that sometimes mommy has bread and 
she takes it out and it has some mold growing on H. Then he had made a hirther 
connection in his mind between the word mold and Uie word molding that goes around 
the top of the wall before you get to the ceiling. 

This experience impre»ed itself on nte terrifically, because it shows us we really don’t 
know how these little miiuls are whirling about, and what they are doing with the 
information. It also points out that we should not deny children experiences because we 
don’t think they’re ready to use than. 

Milton eiul^ by saying what we’re learning about how children leam also affects how 
adtUts leam, and so on. 1 went from teaching kindergarten uUldren to teachi^ college 
people. In fact, some of my friends used to say I went from small toflets to large toilets. 
One of the things I learned in my methods course was that instead of standing and tafidiig 
with a class, as many of my colleagues do, I gave the college girls the same experiences 
that I might have given to the kindergarten children. 

For instance, when we were doing science, I suggested to the class that we break vp 
into groups and I sent one group out and I said, **Walk around GUlett Hall and look up.” 
To the second group I said, ”Walk around GUlett Hall and locdc down.” To a third group I 
said, "Walk around GUlett Hall and just look st a normal eye level.” When they got back 
into the room we talked about the things that mowsd, the things that had certain shapes, 
the things that had certain colors that you saw vrtien you looked up, that you saw wdien 
ymi looked down, and that you saw vrtim you just lool^ at eye level. 

And to this diy I meet some of these students vrtio say to me: Youknow, I’m doing 
that with my kindergarten, or second grade, or whatever it is. Because it was a first^iand 
experience and it was somethh^ fiut was meanh^ful. Now I mention these things be* 
cause this is the basis of what we mnt to do with and for children in curticuhim. 

When I talk about curriculum, for instance, I am talking about organized experiences 
for children in a wnaU setting. But within that organization should be so much ^xibility 
that although the teadier comes in with one plan in mind it need not be adhered to. The 
chUdren’s interest, what the children are particularly exdted about, Uie television show 
that they saw the night before, or questions that have been raised on the way to school, 
should take paramount precedence over what the teadier herself planned. If this teacher 
is, indeed, provldii^ an appropriate curriculum, she wiU give the leeway, she will give the 
kind of format that allows for (daiuting around udiat children raally are interested in 
doiiig. There must be an enormous amount of flexibility, so that you can use the interests 
of your children. I think Uiere’s nothing sadder than going into a classroom and seeing 
children-I won’t even say “acHve” because that’s too active a word to use-seeing chil' 
dren involved to a d^iee that’s a very superficial one, in doing something that was not of 
th^ chooshig, that is not of any importance to than, and so they’re just going through 
the motions. 

Yesterday morning, I was in a pre*kindergarten out in Queens, and the teacher said to 
roe, ”One of the things that bothers me is that IVe gone over and over the calendar and 
my children still don’t know that the week b^s Sunday.” I said to her, “Did it 
ever occur to you that these children are too young to be goir^ over and over and ova 
the calendar and that If you stopped doing that maybe in a year or two they’d jkk it 
immediately?” 

And I added, ”You know for some children, Sunday’s the first d^ and for some 
childten Sunday’s the last day.” And I pointed out to ha that just a week ago I had been 
in the same school, in a kindergarten clais, and the teacha there used to teach second 
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grade. And die sakl to me, “In lecond grade we always used to teach childien to tdl the 
time. I don’t know whether children sre getting smarter, w we were just waitii^ too long, 
but all of my kindergarten childten can tell the ttme.“ 

Sw had this little routine where die had a large clock and die kept putting the hands 
at different times, and it was true, the childten were teUiiig time. 

Now I’m telling you this because 1 want you to see that there is no such thing as a set 
curricutum, at a set time, for aU children. Some children are ready to tell time udien they 
are in kindergarten. But 1 have a colleague vrtio happens to be an outstanding authori^ in 
secondary social studies who admitted to me recently that die never learned to teU time 
until die wu in the eighth grade. She said there was no nci'4 for her to teO time, and 
then, suddenly, when die was in the eighth grade, there was die need and die was te^bly 
ashamed and upset to discover that everybody else could teU t^ and she couldn’t, and 
the had to really work on teaming how to teU time. Of course, it didn’t take her very loi^ 
to learn to teU time la the ei^th grade. But you see it didn’t matter to h«-4he had no 
need for telling time eariier. 

Now, stHnedmes, the teadier makes the need felt-and this is udiere the teacher’s rtde 
comes in, in the preparing of curriculum ai^ otguiizing activities. But, if h’s just s 
teadier<mothmted part of curriculum, it wiU remain just that, u in the tesdiing of the 
cilendtr in the preddndergtrten class of four^ear<ow. Those kids couldn’t haw cared 
less, so they’re not learning shout the calendar. 

^ the vray, talking about the calendar cmnhida me of another experience 1 had. 1 went 
I in to supervise s student teadier in the second grade, vidiere they were teaming about the 

I calendar. It happened to be the flnt day of the month and she hk nuules calendar up on 

the bladcboard and she was starting from a very real point of view~th$ chUdren’t own 
birthdays-udio had the birdidayt in this month. This is good motivation for lookii^ at 
the calendar, you see. She would have the child come up and show hw the number on the 
calefidar that die had printed on the board. 

But die called on one child and he said, “I can’t diow you.” 

She said, “C«ne up hare.” He went up to the blackboard and she said, “Show me your 
birthday.” 

Hesaid,“l can’t.’’ 

FiniBy die said, “What’s the numbw, udist day is it?” He told her, and die lotdced, 
and die had left that day out. In making the calendar, die had just dripped that number. 

1 think we must realize that chfldien are motivated to look for somethingof tl^ own 
in anything thc/re doing. This is one of the reasons vdiy, vrtien we talk about children 
learning the a^ihabet, instead of teaching than the A, B, C’s asthey did in the <dd days, 
or inst^ of just dphig a phonics approach, if children are h^|>ed to learn the letters of 
their own name there’s high motivation. This is natural interest. Every one of us is 
concerned about oundvesand out own name. 

Generally, in the mirsety groups, in the pie<klndetgarten groupe, in day care centers, 
and so on, chfldreii are ghrm something with their names printed on. In the Head Start 
Center that 1 was worlring whh, they had taken thoae cdd wcmderitul wonden dieese 
boxes-1 don’t know where they’d accumulated than over the yean, nowadays they use 
ctrdboard-but these were the wooden Breakstone cheese boxes. The teacher had covered 
them, and had put an oak t^ witii the child’s name on eadi one, and the child kept his 
scissors and his crayons, his paste, and aU the little things that he needed, in the cheese 
box. 

One momhv a child came ovw to the teadw and pulled at her diets and said, “Put 
my name on my pictpie.” And she looked at him and said, “You can put your own name 
on. Go and copy it from your crayon box.” The teacher didn’t realize this was a child 
who had come in late, and nobody had made the tag for his box. Well, diebrought and 
diowed me a picture done by that diild, that said “Breakstone” on the bottom. 
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That, of coune, potnu out tomethim else. Qifldien are inteiesteJ in piinting their 
own names, but th^ really don*t know i^t tb^’m printing. So th^ie just as likely to 
print **Breikstone,^ or whatever it is. 

However, we are very excited when we see children who care about printing and who 
are doing it because th^re interested. You wiU find many little chidieniidio wifi copy 
all kindi of signs without knowing what they are copying. Or thqr wiU pretend that th^ 
are writing letters^ or books, or stories, or something of that sort. And we know that thh 
is a sign of real rwuhnest for writing and readhig. These tre the things that teachmmust 
look for. 

And we have to always ke^ in miod that eadi ch3d is different. 1 think 1 wu bom 
saying each didd Is unique and IH die saying it, but 1 hope that somewhere in between, 
teachers and school adniinistratofs w81 take it to heart, because we*ws been taiifing for to 
many yean about Individualising instruction, and then we give a teac h er thirty chfidren 
and die tries to teadi them an in one big group. 

I think we*ve had some progress in the last ten yean along those lines. 1 think that the 
wbtde idea of Head Start, having a teacher, an aide, a funlly worker-maybe thutee adidts 
in a clasBroom-wiU break down some of this large group instruction. Because we’re 
leaming, more ai^ more, that when a teacher asks a question ofawhrde group, die*s not 
getting the answen ficnn evnybody in the group. 1 can’t tell you how many khidergarten 
teacfaen I hear adrir^ what Is this dtape, or what is this color, or whatever it Is. And 
then, you know, die gets this unison re^onae to the things die’s taught-that diis Is a 
square, or this Is a cube, or this Is a red something. But what die’s getting is one or two 
responses fimn the group that are loud ai^ dear, a^ die thinks die’s taught it, and that’s 
done. And then die’s very surprised edMi her group redly doesn’t know size or diape. 

Now, first of all, die’s not handling it in the proper way. !%e’s not individualizirig. 
SheY also not giving childten many different expetiettm that ded widi the ;aine subject. 
And that’s another thing that I’d like to discuss for a few minutes. If you are indeed 
concerned about teaching children duties and thingi, you can’t do it just by having a 
square, a triangle, a circle-which is udutl see everyudiere. What do you see in this room? 
1 see the seats of diairs that may be square or reetangualr-it’s easier if we pick a 
rectai^-1 see the parts of thedoM. the doM itself, the shape of the room. Go and ^ck 
up th^ in the toom-a book, all ki^ of diings-nnd you’re helping dildrm duough 
hivihg them do things, having first-hand expetieoces, instead of taO^ this abstraction of 
squares and triangles, and circles, and routicU, and so on. We’ve been confined about this 
for a very long time. 

1 was with a four-year-<dd, recently, in a living fomn that h^qnned to have on the sofa 
several cudrions and the went over and the picked 19 one and said, **Look at the 
triangler And die said it with such exultation. Wl^? Because the knew she hid learned 
something. ChUdien really get real pleasuie fiom learning. This cfafld was taking some- 
thing she had leamed in a formal dtuatkm in nunerytch^ and applying it to t^Bttle 
tiiangiilar sofa cur’ilcm. And then there was another one 00 the sofii and 1 held It 19 and 1 
said, ”And whafs this one?” She said, "That’s round, ft’s aO just Iflce in school.” She was 
so thriBed that there was this bridge from school to her other world at home. 

We, as teachcn, we, tt admlnisttaton, have to aee diat we give a myriad of eiqped- 
encee, so that they are repeating the same kinds of concepts until the concepts realty 
develop. 1 was in a darnoom the other day whoe the teacher said, *Tfyou could pretend, 
ndiat would you be?” 9is was ddi^ a very nlM Job with this idea of taniilnatioo 
and preteodfog. But then she wasn’t checking up udm the chSd said he wanted to 
pretend to be an aitionwit. or pietand to be a miiia>-a IftUe dt) said~iriiedier the difld 
really knew what the astronauts did or what the muae really did. 

Now, widi young diBdren dime’s a lot of confiulon. We find young chiUlfen fdio,tf 
they know that a nurse has a white uniform and white dices, may think that every person 



in a white unifonn and adiite ihoea it a ouiae. They need fint<hand expeiienceit for 
inatance, to the bakery ihop, adme the lady may wear a white unifomi and white Aoet, 
to varioitt placet adun the child |tti the experience that die white unifonn and white 
dioes ate not jutt a property of beii^ a nuiae. The child adioae mother h a nune thinks, 
whwt he’s very young, that aU mothers are nuiaes. So we have to give him many, many 
experiences until he gets *he idea that his modier Is a nurse but some other movers ate 
somethiiv else. 

How do are give these experiences? How does this fit into curriculum? By letting 
diildren interact very fredy in an e nvir o n ment that Is wd! prepared for them. I know 
sume you ate dealing with childmn a^ have teaming difficulties. We talk about 
children from disadvantaged homes having chaotic backgrounds and needing very struc- 
tured environinents, yet we mustn’t have so much sttuctuie that there’s no richness. We 
mustn’t have clutter, and we can’t confoie dutter with rlduieti. 

The envlrofunent tlut the teadier sets up in the classroom should be such that the 
cnUdren can go around and use materials, a^ ask questions, and eiqidoie, and learn by 
using materials, by interacting with matetlalt, interacting with other diildren, having a 
rich socxHlramatic j^y-whetber the ddld Is in a housekeeping comer, or a bki^ center. 
fiuUdlQg with blocks, chfldten are sayipg: **Let’s makebdim. Let’s pretend. You be the 
this, and l*n be the that.” (k, ”this b an airport,” and so on. 

There’s a lot of imagination, and there’s a k>t of dnohite concept devefopmeat in- 
volved, too. U' you’re building an airport and your aitpluie U thb b}^ how big must the 
hangar be? Wdl, there you hm a math concept involved, site relatiofuhfos, and bigger 
and smaller, and so on. 




There Is no part of curtfookim that bn^ rdatad to anotbar part of curricuhbn,aiid 
thb, I think, b anotiur titing that we need to lode at very carefiilty. Uaiiy pfindpds have 
said to me, th^ don't kiiw how to go in and dbmw and comment tm an eady 
childhood teacher's dais, particolady, tai klndeigatten, because they can’t a^wmte out, 
they can^ endta tiie obearvation report and say I saw a lesMm in language wrts, or I 
observed a tesson in todd studies. I say, Oreitl You dumldn’t be able to. Becauae thb 
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Ii the proper kind of cunkuhtm for c*^ildren-end 1 won’t even ny for young children, 
m tty for alt children-it dwuld be lo hitegrated that you can’t realty tty that when 
children are working in foe houaeke^iing comer that’a only langoage devdtoproem. It 
isn’t (»dy language devebpment. Peil^ it is, largely, because they are talking to each 
other and crmununicating and interacting, but it’s so inaiiy other things as wch, because 
you have math learnings, acienoe learnings, everything eitt involved at the same time. 
When d^ren are using water and other mater^, they may be doing It in foe house* 
keeping comer, but mafoematics leamlrtgs are involved, as they’re pouting and filling a 
vttsel, fun, half foil, mote m less-all kinds of learnings are invol^ there. The non* 
numerical math, you see, as well. As they’re mixing water and sand or water and 0our, 
they’re learning foout properties of water and of theae ofoer materials, so science Is 
involved, too. And to think in terrnsofcurrlculumbeitig, say, seven diffstentcurricutum 
areas, each distinct and by itself Is a great error. 

1 think, mote and mote, as we’re getting the Britifo infont School concept across in 
our American sdiools, we’re seeing less of foe distir^ cutting up of the curriculum. We’re 
seeing mufo more of this wonderfol 0ow of childten learning, and doing, and being, and 
interacting, and feeUng good about thermelvet, within a kind ofcontinuous stream. Here 
again, is the flexfofii^— not feeUr^ that you nnut have reading from nine to nine*thirty or 
ten, and you must hmw math ftmn ten to ten^fteen. 

And Uut reminda me that 1 was in a second grade classrormi a few years ago, with a 
wonderfol teacher efoo believed edicdehearted^ in hiving children participate in malting 
their decislont for their own day. So in the rooming, as they did in almost every class in 
this public sdKxil, the children, with the teacher, would put on the board the pn^ram for 
the day. Now in most dhsses it was a terrible routine, it was dry, and horrible, and the 
kids couldn’t have cared less. But in this second grade, the chfldren really re^onded, and 
they would say to the teacher, let’s read flrst, and then well have time for such and such 
and so on. 

Now, this orte day a diUd raised his hand and he said, **Let’s put in time to do 
nodring.’* The teafoer, although foe was young and rather hieiqMtlMiced, had enough 
in diBdren-and that’s another thing we*ve got to undmiine, in constructing curticu* 
him you must have faith that children wU leam through their own experiences and not 
just foe things tljt are force*fod, in foct, they will not lenm through foroe*freding-foe 
had foifo in these children and so she ask^, ’ilow long foould we have for doing 
nothfa^fT” They decided to have ten minutes. So from 10:00 to 10:10, foe put down”do 
nothing.” 

When ten o’clock came it hqipeoed that a child vtunited, and foe teacher had to take 
the (Md to the nurse,andsendfor the matrrm to clean up and soon, lea^ my student 
teacher in cha^ of the dass. My student teacher waa tenibly'iq^t that here foe was 
going to have foe data for ten minutea of ’’doing nothing.** But foe got up and said, 
’’Wfo, now we’re vp to-udiat doea it say?” And aomsbody in the data read It and said, 
”11 si^ ’do nofooLg.’ ” 

She said, *YV.;ay, fost’a ifoat you have to do.** And foe chfldren sat there for a few 
mimiltt, not xnov^ii^t to do wifofoetnselvei, and fom they juatatarted talking, arid 
at the end of ten mimitet they went on to ifoatever the next ttme period required. 

The next diqr, when fosywMe fdanning, again, this UtU^ boy labedhii hand arid said, 
’’Let’s have a ttme dchig nmhliig.*’ But the rest of t* data outvoted hhn vociferous* 
ly. No, they didn’t wmtt it, they tedfy hadn’t erdoyed H. 

Lode at bow wise that teaciier had been. She had let than tty It out. She had let them 
aee that, realty, they didn’t need that, beeausa in her damoom, you aee, was this dimate, 
anyway, where foey had aome time to talk to each ofoer, at many timei during foe day. 

That brfaigs me to another part of cunieulum j ^antiiitg. CUrriciihim planning must 
induda wifohi us the attitude th«t duOdren ate out of fodr aeate, foit th^ ate not tied 






down to one qiectfic phce in the foom. that there's fiecdom. not oofy of choke of 
activity, but ch^ of movement within the room. If a chOd wants to |o over to one side 
of the room to sit down with a book, he can. He doesn't haro to doit just in one place. 
Of course, we can't have Uoenae. and. partkidarly in Undmi^rtensand rooms that have a 
lot of water*iday. we must make rules. You can't take the water over to the library comer 
and have your hocDa swimmin|. But you are i^te to have people interacting and going 
back and forth. 

1 have seen programs adiere teadiets have thought they were doing a (vetty good job 
of (banning cunkuhim oa paper, but adiere they were so rigid in keeping chidren in 
certain ^ots hi die rown that there weren't enough oocasioos for intmaction. For in* 
stance, as chidren are (daying with blocks, or moving around with trucks or somethirv of 
I that sort, they get involved with the children idio are in the housekeeping comer. And 
I they should. Tto Is wonderfol interaction. But in the dasaroom adiere the teadier is 
keqiing eadt section so sterile and by itself, you dont have that interaction. The teacher 
{ edio foresees die need for alloftheinteractioo.pforootesit. And tbet's the same teacher 
! edio. sdien die sees a di&d udio's not dofaig an^hing* or edio hasn't selected a center of 
interest, takes on the rde of playbig with the diild. and says. "Let's go visit in the 
housekeeping comer." She kno^ on the door and says. "This Ismy friend, so and so." 
and gets the clifld invdved in the houseke^iing actMty. If die sees that the cfafldren 
ami't touching the blocfcs. she dthet goes over assies there, or asdgns another person in 
her room to be there to spark tome activity in blocks. 1 remmnber • clasnroom ediere just 
I the use of a big piece of blue doth, whi^ becaine • lake, a river, ah kinds of th^. 
I changed the blodc play very radically. 

Now. 1 said that no cunkuhim area diould be so separated from any other that they're 
I discrete. For Inatanoe. 1 temetitberchildten saying we need a sign that says "Don't step on 
the grass." So die made that sign. And she said. "But where's your grass?" And thm a 
I chOd went and got grem crayon and paper and nsideioroeiiaas quickly. And before you 
knew it they were miking ah kinds of signs. They were rebuOding a park. Where did this 
actfdty come from? They had been on a walk to a ne%Mwihood park. In the qpfing. 
whm there wvs a dgn that said. "Keep off the graas." 

Now the diddrea hadn't taken the actual words. "Keep off me grass.** They had their 
own words. And using diUdren's own words for reading back and for really usiiig the 
words buftdy up the vocabulary, and the interest in reading those words. So to say that 
reading or language arts is separate fnnn free>play , when difldien are uring the blocks and 
housekeeping comer and so on. is very wrong. 

And 1 must also say that whMi 1 mention blocks and houiekeepinf ctmmr. I'm not 
only talking about nursery or kindergarten classes. I’m talking ab^t first and second 
gra^ and. 1 hope, even grades Airther on up. Chfldren can bring an intricate kno«dc4ge 
to block bufldlng, u they get tdder. If you haven't seen the Hay Sdiool Alm-it’s an 
(me-on blockbuilding in an after-school center with ten^ear-olds and twcive-year-olds, 
you realty should see it. Children can learn very much, and express very much, through 
bk»ck*bu0(Uttg, 

You know, we've beard, the last few years, thanks to Ikuner. the Idea that anything 
can be taught to any ddtd of any ags. And we've heard about the need for crniaumer 
education in the knm grades. TiM, lota of chlUten in many lower grades have been 
having consumer educaUm in their fiee^pfay. 

I wu in a classroom, just recently-s kindergarten-wheie the whole end oi* the room 
consisted of foehres with empty boxes. And I must say that the teacher had used great 
cate in seehii to it that the boxei were clean mid leatty empty, because, you krow. 
especial^ in New Yor*’ City, we can have many of those little emwUng thh||a. 

They wwe ah duiified. so that you had cereal boxes, and you had other kinds of 
food, and you had cmis of different kinds, and so on. And there as 1 stood and 
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k)ok«d at tt for a mlnuU or two I leaUacd that here waa a wooderTvl eapcikiioe in 
dattfflcatton. Above each daaaUied gnMip-above each cate|ory-wat « afgii which said 
4<, 2c, and ao on, prices in the lower oumttalaao that chUdfcn could handle them. 

they br^ for freei>lay, the teacher asked, **Who wants to fo to the store?** and 
four chBdren raised their hands. And she asked, **Who wants to be the checfcei? Who's 
gcdns to be the shopper? Who's foing to be tha man to replace items?** These chldren, in 
sochMlramatic {day, were getting the whide idea of some of the basics of consumer 
education that people have been talking about And they were doing dasiifying. and 
numbers, and aU sorts of thii^ involved in this playacting bbout the store. 

Now this has been goings for^many, many years. I'm sure alt of you in this room at 
one time or another have had chfldren ban played store in this fadikm. It bdiooves 
us, now, to lock at it, and to help make it the most it can possibly be. And I think 
kindergarten teachers, and first and second grade teachers, for msny, many years have 
been planning eiqiMflftncas fw chUdien that wet't good and were ap^ofniate. But kinder* 
garten teachers, I think, were guilty of a mote hi^baaard, or acddental teaming klnl of 
dtuation. They were guflty of tem thtngi, realty-accidental learning, on the one hand, 
and force-feedtag, on tha other, so that you walked into every Undenpiten in Her York 
City , in January, arid everybody svas dolrig **the fiunily** or ^etever. 

Now, it can't be that the kiterests of the dtOdren are such that every kindergarten 
chfld in New York Is interested fn Uie same thing at the tame time. There may be 
variations and there should be variaUons. 

In Cliidntteti, ediere I wu doing some woric on early chfldhood curric .him, the 
superintendent ailmd me what I thm^t about writing a curricuhim guide. I aid it's very 
ha^ to keep it a guide; it becomes a bSde or a oooUwok, and I aid I frahkly don't 
bdieve in writing a curricuhim guide of that sort. Of couia, I waa embataaaed, five 
minutei later, when die preamted me witii one that had already been done iiut I 
through it, quickly, and I was aUe to show her why 1 had ^ what 1 nad said, (ta a 
certain date, in October, it taM, **100(11 and ptanUng." And I said to her, **In Cinciniia^ I 
guarantee, every one of your kindergarten tMchers Is g(dng to be doing seeds and plami^ 
in that weak in October. Do you mean for it to be that wi^** 

She mid, **No. tUr it juit a niggsstloti.'* 

1 mid, *^ea, but the teachera aren't gedng to see it that way. And what's gonig to 
hsppen in the spring when really they dio^ be doing seeds and plantirig?'' 

She said, **Wen, I don't know bow to get around that." 

I toU her that thb Is tha pioblero u^en you give a specific date and a specific topic. 
You thouid have a whole Hat of pomibfliUes from which the teacher can d^, you tee, 
witii no dates on thern, nor urtth any dfrectiont that she rnust adhere to them. 

I rememiber udien ! was astistant director of early chldhobd education, a teacher 
oomplBined to me that in her school she wasn’t allon^ to have a unit on dinosaurs in 
Itindergarten. She said her piliiei|Ml*iaid it's not in the eaity childhood curricuhim bale* 
tin. A^ it wam't, becaum udm that buletin waa written time wamt an awful lot of 
inteieat in dinoiauti among young chfldren. It's since been changed, of ceurm. But I had 
to go and me that pilnd^, and explain to him that what was in the guide was only 
supposedly a luneibkm of thtngi to be done. And if chfldten came in v«y much interest* 
edindhUMiurStWhal could be a better aouice of |^aniiliigcuiticiittim.Th^ were interest* 
ed. It wm real. It waa maanlngful to timn. I cant underline that enou^. 

We must have phuming, becaum we dont want a chaotic aftuatkm, or thb accidental 
learning I'm i about happening aB the time. Certain!;; we want acddentaHeamhig- 
thiiiie that weren't planned-btit the teacher has to be tal^ cues froin Chfldren. She has 
to be listening and obeerving and knowing what chfldren reaDy are about, so that she can 
list in her ^an bo(A the thh^ that tile tiihiks tiielt need foV the next Wide. 

I remmiber waDcing into a predciiideigBftcn tiamroom, and no teatim was there. And 



1 said to the children, **Where’s your teacher?” And they $aid she just went out. She had 
gone for a projector. When 1 had my conference with her later, 1 a^ed ""Did you know 
the night before that you were going to need it, and how is it you didn’t have your 
projector in the room?” This is the kind of planning you e^rpect a teacher to do. If the 
children have evinced some interest in a certain subject, and you decide you’re going to 
diow them a film or slides, you make those plans ahead of time, not just on the spur of 
the moment, and then leave a whole class of children waitii^ while you go to borrow it 
smnewhere. 

lliis is what 1 use as my reason for asking for plan books. Lots of early childhood 
teachers don’t want to make plan books. 1 used to say ”Oh that plan book— it’s for the 
birds.” You know, it’s just for the assistant principal to rerd. But 1 once took my 
kindergarten class to the telephone company— and the manager of the telephone con^ny 
Mrrote a letter to the school, commenting on the fact that the kindergarten class had been 
there. The assistant principal came into my room 'Uid said, ”Mfiiy didn’t you teU me you 
went to the telephone company?” 1 said, ”Ehd you lead my plan book?” 

She never read it. She just stamped it, you see. So 1 hiad very strong fedings that as a 
teacher 1 was writing plans that were meaningless to her. To me they were meaningful, 
from the point of view of being a kind of log of what children were doirig. And 1 insist 
that teachers should do that. You need some kinds of annecdotal records. You need some 
kinds of notes on the development of individual children— Johnny did talk today, or he 
did skip, or he did participate, or he didn’t, or whatever it was, or so and so painted for 
the 1 1th time in a row, you know, thii^ of this sort. You also need a plan book so that 
you can correlate your films if you have them with your story books, with your songs, 
that you’re going to teach, or the finger plays that you want to use, things of this sort. 

If you’re doing smnething on a specific subject, you get every book you know of 
about it— and you don’t only write it in your plan bcmk, but you get it into the library 
coiner. So there is correlation, and there is planning. 

I’m not saying that because of the need for flexibility, and answering the interests of 
children we have complete license and no planning* and no structure. Structure is given 
by the way your room is set up and by the use of materials— how mudi you have out, 
how much you hold back for when your children are nwre developed need more 
difficult pu^s or more intricate games or things to use. Structure c«nes from classrocnn 
management. We’re helping children, througlh our curriculum in eariy childhood, to be 
se’f*realizing children, who can be in^pendent, who can go and get their own materials 
and come back and use them. And to be children «dio d<m’t have to be handled as a 
whole group, because while you, die teacher, are woridng with one or two or three 
childrm, the other children can go and get thdr own materials and they know «diat to do 
with them. They can interact. 

In an early childhood curricuhim, there should be some kind of a hum of activity, not 
absolute ntence in the room. There should be lots of flexibility of furniture, so that your 
space is used flexibly. And your time is used the same way, so that if, suddenly, some* 
thiiig happens, everybody can [Kit hats and coats on and go out and look at srunething in 
the yard. 

1 recently saw a class that was out in the playground, and a teacher came aloi^ and 
said, ”Hey look at those shadows. 1 see Jane’s shadow. Tm going to step on Jane’s 
shadow’s head.” She did that, and before you knew it all the children in the ^oup were 
reacting, and going after each other’s shadows, and se^g what happened as they moved. 
And then, because of this experience, she said, ""Let’s go in now and come out an hour 
later and see where our shadows are.” At one point, die had a child stand still, and they 
drew around the diadow with ct<alk and left it there, and vdien they came out an hour 
later they had the child stand in the same spot, and they drew around and saw how it had 
changed. 
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Here was a terriHc science learning that was triggered off by a physical activities time 
out in the yard. How many teachers just stand with their arms akin^o in the yard and the 
children either do or don’t do somethh^ worthwhile? 1 think there must also be inter- 
action among teachers, and interaction among teachers and administrators. Kindergarten 
teachers say to me, by the thmisands, **1 hate to send my children into first grade where 
they’re going to be kept sitting, adiere they’re going to ^ held stiff and still for so tong, 
and where, when they have recess, they go around one circle and everybody has to do the 
same thii^.” They go from one kind of experience that’s free and exciting, to another 
that’s very tight and far less exciting. And I have said for years that this is where our 
school dropouts begin. Right there in that first grade. 

We have to help the principals, supervisors of whatever sort, and teachers understand 
that chfidren don’t have to be atting in seats all the time to learn. 1 think of the UHian 
Weber fUm-which shows children in British Infant Schools lying on their stomachs, 
miring, and reading. We here in Amwica don’t think in terms of kids out of their seats 
and writing on the floor while they’re leatniiig. And believe me they can learn on thdr 
seats or out of theit seats, and on their bottoms, it doesn’t matter on what, you know. 
They can Icam outride of the room, as well as inside the room. And they can learn from 
each other as well as from teachers. 

I’m goii^ to stop at that and just try to sununarize by sayiiig self-motivation, the 
children’s own interests, flexibility, and intenction— these are lay words as far as I’m 
concerned when it comes to an int^rated kind of curriculum. 
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